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HAIRMAN CLARK summarized in a few sentences the most 
important phase of the railway situation when he said in his 
address before the National Association of Railway Commission- 
ers on Tuesday: “An ideal transportation situation can be attained 
only by large additions to the facilities and great improvements in 
methods. The added facilities can be secured only through ex- 
penditures from surplus earnings or from expansion of credit. 
In either way the total cost to purchasers of transportation 
would be increased.” It is difficult to comprehend how anyone 


who studies the statistics of earnings, of expenses, and of accidents 
of our railways, and who travels over them enough to be familiar 
with the physical condition of most of them can question the 
Better 


justice of Mr. Clark’s summing up of the situation. 
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facilities are needed to make the service of our railways as 
adequate as it should be, as good as it should be, and as safe as 
it should be. If earnings were increasing faster in proportion 
than the demands upon earnings we could rest satisfied that in 
due time the physical properties and the service rendered would 
be improved as much as the public welfare requires, but the 
demands on earnings are increasing faster in proportion than are 
the earnings. In these circumstances the ability of the railways 
to make necessary additions to, and improvements in their facili- 
ties is declining instead of increasing. It follows that if the 
service is to be improved its cost to those who buy it must, as 
Chairman Clark says, be increased. The question arises then as 
to whether it is better to continue to have poor service and lower 
rates. That question should not be hard to answer. Since the 
public needs better service and insists on having it, since it 
bitterly criticises the managements of the railways when the car 
supply is inadequate, or when railway accidents occur owing to 
defective track or equipment, the public should be willing to pay 
the price that it must pay in order to enable the railways to give 
the kind of service that it demands. 





HE payment of tips is now so common in large cities that 
any one who attempts to stem the tide is to be credited with 
unusual grit; and the action taken at Portland, Oregon, asking 
passengers not to offer tips, which is noticed in another column 
is, therefore, an experiment of which every railroad officer will 
be interested to know the result. The things that can be said 
for and against tipping are so trite that we shall not weary the 
reader by repeating them; but in view of the apparent state of 
public opinion, and railroad the Pacific 
coast, the reader will be interested in the remark recently made 
by an officer of a large Eastern passenger station, that the por- 
ters in his station, when they carry a passenger’s hand hag, are 
more likely to receive twenty-five cents than ten. The size of 
a tip is, indeed, quite commonly an important consideration. If 
it were possible to change our customs so that every passenger 
could, without embarrassment, pay, for carrying his baggage, a 
sum of money somewhere near what the service is really worth 
to him—as is more nearly the case in Europe—our whole prob 
lem would be very much altered. 


officers’ opinion, on 








66 ET Rich Quick Wallingford” has nothing on that notorious 

exponent of efficiency who was designated in the Sep- 
tember Review of Reviews as the “high priest of efficiency,” 
whatever that may be, and who was quoted by Mr. Brandeis in 
the rate hearing a couple of years ago as authority for the state- 
ment that the railways could save a million dollars a day. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in the popular magazines during 
the past few weeks advertising an Institute of Efficiency, which 
claims that its “course of 24 lessons [by mail] will save you 
years of preparation. It will give you the results of 40 years of 
experience. It is a short cut to business success.” Some of these 
same magazines pride themselves on protecting their readers 
from unscrupulous advertisers. In bold lines above this statement 
in the advertisement in one of the magazines appear the words 
“$2,000 a month,” which imply that the student who successfully 
completes the course will be in a position to command a big 
salary. A delightful picture to draw, but hardly fair for the 
poor chap who is not sufficiently well posted to realize its ex- 
travagance and who is of such an order of intelligence as to allow 
himself to be entrapped. In commenting on this feature the 
Star-Telegram of Fort Worth, Texas, says: 

Formerly men served an apprenticeship and worked half a lifetime to 
reach commanding positions and good salaries. 

Now the ambitious young man simply cuts a coupon out of the corner 
of an advertising page and writes for full instructions—paying a small sum 
of course as an evidence of good faith—and proceeds to take the business 
and industrial structure by the scruff and shake it into respectability and 
good form. 

The head of the institution who “will personally supervise the 
whole course of instruction,” is described as the man who first 
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“It was he who showed the railways 
Did he? Does 


made efficiency famous. 
how they could save a million dollars a day.” 
anyone seriously think he could? 


UR contemporaries, the /ndianapolis News and the Omaha 
Bee, have been discussing whether the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Nebraska rate case 
has been overruled. It was in this case that the Supreme Court 
first laid down the principle that the true basis for the calculation 
of the reasonableness of railway rates was the fair value of the 
railway’s property. The Omaha Bee, referring to the decision, 
says that it “indicated a method of computation decidedly favor- 
able to the railroads,” and both that paper and the Indianapolis 
News evidently hope that the precedent established in that case 
has been overruled. The view expressed by the Omaha Bee, 
namely, that the method of computation indicated by the Su- 
preme Court in this case was decidedly favorable to the rail- 
roads, is one that is widely held. The truth is, however—and 
this is a fact almost entirely overlooked or ignored nowadays— 
that the method of computation referred to, when adopted by 
the court, was regarded as unfavorable to the railroads. In 
the Nebraska rate case the railways contended that the valuation 
should be based on the actual cost of their properties. Because 
of a decline in wages, prices and values all along the line follow- 
ing the panic of 1893, it was recognized that at that time the cost 
of reproducing the railways concerned would be less than their 
original cost. “In the cases before us, however,” said the Circuit 
Court, “there is abundant testimony that the cost of reproducing 
these roads is less than the amount of the stock and bond ac- 
count or the cost of construction, and that the present value of 
the property is not accurately represented by either the stocks 
and bonds or the original construction account.” The Circuit 
Court held, however, that the investors in the railways had as- 
sumed the risks of investment, and that, therefore, if the present 
value of the properties was less than their original cost the in- 
vestors must suffer. And the Supreme Court upheld this deci- 
sion. Conditions changed subsequently. The wages of labor, 
the prices of materials and the value of railway land increased, 
and, in consequence, the time came when the cost of reproduction 
exceeded the cost of original construction. It is this change in 
condition, which has converted the method of computation 
adopted by the court from one which was unfavorable to the rail- 
ways to one which is favorable to them, and those who got this 
method of computation adopted are being hoist by their own 
petard. And now they begin to complain about it. But if the 
method was fair when it was unfavorable to the railways, why 
it is not fair when it has become favorable to them? Or is the 
public’s attitude in regulating the railways to be one of “heads I 
win; tails you lose.” 


cy Monday of this week the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had a hearing on the new tentative form of annual report 
The most 
radical change in the form of this report is the provision for 
showing separately operating expenses incurred in freight and 


which it proposes to require from steam roads. 


passenger service. The commission has been working with the 
sub-committee of the American Railway Accounting Association 
for more than a year on changes in the form of annual report 
to the commission, and Commissioner Meyer, who is in charge 
of statistics has shown that it is his conviction that an attempt 
must be made to assign freight and passenger expenses. In the 
tentative report, which was considered on Monday, provision is 
made for showing separately expenses caused “solely by revenue 
freight service”; expenses caused “solely by revenue passenger 
service,” and expenses caused by joint, common and miscellaneous 
service. It is left optional with the companies as to whether or 
not the common expense shall be allocated on some formula 
which they are left to work out. The point Commissioner Meyer 
makes is this: If the cost of service is one of the determining 
factors in rate making, even if it is only a minimum below which 
the commission may not without violating the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment reduce rates, it is the duty of the commission to try to get 
at that cost. In every case that comes before a court in which 
the commission’s rates are attacked by a railroad company on 
the ground of confiscation, the railroads submit figures to show 
the cost of service. It was plainly apparent at the hearing that 
the commission believed that figures compiled to be submitted at 
a particular rate hearing are not based necessarily on sound 
accounting theory, but on a desire to win the particular case in 
hand, and that the commission has a right to ask for figures which 
are compiled on general principles and not in accordance with 
the expediency or necessities of a particular case. Of course, it 
is not difficult for railroad accounting officers to demonstrate the 
impossibility of accurately dividing all expenses as between 
freight and passenger service. Mr. Seger of the Union Pacific 
went so far as to claim that not a single expense, which a road 
doing both a passenger and a freight business incurs, is solely 
for revenue freight service or solely for revenue passenger service. 
He may be right theoretically, but the common sense of the com- 
mission is not apparently going to permit a theoretical hair- 
splitting objection, or even a great number of such objections to 
prevent them from making a beginning in the separation of ex- 
penses as between the two classes of service. One cannot blame 
the railroad companies for trying to avoid giving state commis- 
sions and irresponsible state legislatures ammunition with which 
to attack rates. On the other hand, it is an ostrich-like per- 
formance for the accounting officers to argue to the commission 
that no division of expenses can be made which will accurately 
show the cost of even freight service as a whole as distinguished 
from passenger service as a whole, while at the same time their 
own legal departments are fighting a rate reduction by the in- 
troduction of testimony to show a given rate on a given. com- 
modity is confiscatory. There may be some valid reasons why 
the assignable expenses should not be assigned in the annual 
reports to the commission, but these objections were not brought 
out at the hearing on Monday. Furthermore, if the commission 
really knows what it wants, it is going to get it, and a constructive 
criticism which will help the commission in getting figures which 
it wants will go much further toward preventing unnecessary 
expense to the railroad companies than will any amount of argu- 
ing about the theoretical impossibility of obtaining this informa- 
tion in a statistically pure and perfect form. It may be true that 
the original mistake was made by the railroad lawyers in laying 
so much stress on cost of service as a test of reasonableness but 
that is a mistake that cannot now very well be remedied. 


HREE of the railroad brotherhoods at least were represented 

at the hearing on Monday, and they presented a strong 

plea that the form of annual report of the commission be changed 
so as to show the actual compensation received per month by 
each class of employees. Mr. Carter, in his effective, if some- 
what bombastic, style, pointed out how misleading it was to lump 
firemen and hostlers together and to strike an average of their 
average wage. The representative of the Order of Railroad 
Clerks objected quite strongly to the lumping together of clerks 
and attendants. The points taken by the labor men were well 
made. In every wage controversy which has gone to arbitration 
the question of what compensation a specific class of employees 
are receiving is one of the disputed points and it should not be. 
Mr. Carter and the Bureau of Labor appeared to be anxious that 
the statistics relating to the wages paid railroad employees should 
be compiled by the Bureau of Labor and while undoubtedly the 
advice and assistance of the Bureau of Labor in formulating a 
system on which the roads are to report their wage expenses, 
will be of help to the commission, this matter lies clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. With 
the authority to regulate all the other accounts of the railroads 
and their rates, should go the responsibility of compiling the 
figures showing the wages paid by railroads. The English class- 
ification of expenses, crude as it is in some respects, separates 
every item as between wages and material. There is apparently 
no opposition on the part of the railroad officers to the sugges 
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tions of labor people. The roads have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by showing clearly what they are paying each class 
of employees. If, as a good many railroad men think, they are 
paying some classes too high, and others not high enough, it is 
a condition which public opinion if rightly informed will help 
them to correct. 





APPOINTMENTS TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 


OMMISSIONER PROUTY is to retire from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take direct charge of the valu- 
ation of common carriers which Congress has required the com- 
mission to make. The term-of Commissioner Clements will ex- 
pire on January 1. These developments will give President Wil- 
son an opportunity to appoint two members of the commission. 
It is to be hoped that he will take advantage of it to put strong 
and fit men on that body, thereby refraining both from impair- 
ing its efficiency and from setting bad precedents for future 
appointments. 

Those who understand the true functions of the commission, 
and appreciate their great importance and the difficulty of prop- 
erly performing them, easily agree on the principal qualifications 
which an appointee to the commission should possess and the 
principal disqualifications which he should not possess. At a 
time like this, however, it is desirable that these qualifications 
and disqualifications shall be iterated and reiterated so that they 
may constantly be borne in mind. 

One of the most essential qualifications is a judicial mind. 
No man who has not such a mind can approach the problems 
of the commission impartially ; and no man who cannot approach 
those problems impartially is fit to be on the commission. Since 
a judicial mind, together with the impartial attitude which only 
a judicial mind can have, is one of the most fundamental quali- 
fications of a member of the commission, it follows that the bur- 
den of proof rests very heavily, indeed, on any who may advo- 
cate the appointment to it of any man who is or has been an 
active politician. It is very unusual for the quality of being 
judicial and the qualities of a politician to be united in the same 
person. A politician is bound to be a partisan, and a partisan 
can hardly be judicial. Furthermore, the railway question has 
been in politics in this country continually for at least ten years. 
As it has been in politics it has been necessary for the men who 
have been active politicians to be active partisans either for or 
against the railroads. Therefore, an active politician under 
present conditions has the double disqualification that he prob- 
ably has not a judical mind and that he probably has been and 
is a partisan on the railway question. 

The politicians are already stirring to get one or more of their 
number appointed to the commission. Mr. Henshaw, who was 
formerly an agitator against the railways in Oklahoma, and who 
was elected a member of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
is understood to be a candidate. So is Governor Glenn of North 
Carolina. It is inconceivable that President Wilson, appre- 
ciating, as he must, the need for men of a judicial mind on the 
commission, can seriously consider appointing Governor Glenn, 
Mr. Henshaw, or men of their type. 

Another qualification which members of the commission ought 
to have when they are appointed is either a profound and com- 
prehensive knowledge of railway and kindred problems ac- 
quired by study and investigation, or a practical working knowl- 
edge of railway problems and practices gained by experience. 
Seldom have the men elected or appointed to state commissions 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission possessed the qualifi- 
cation of either special knowledge or special experience. Many 
after appointment to state commissions and the Interstate Com- 
mission have become able and satisfactory regulating officials; 
but they have had to do years of work before they. became so. 
As Chairman Clark has said in a recent letter, “It makes no 
difference how able a man may be it takes considerable time for 
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him to fully comprehend the complications involved in efforts 
at rate regulation and the removal of unjust discriminations.” 
The commission is now dealing not only with railway rates, but 
with railway operation; and it seems probable that it will deal 
with railway operation more in the future than it has in the 
past. Therefore, with every year that passes the folly involved 
in appointing to it men who have no special knowledge of, or 
experience in dealing with, railway problems grows greater. 

A third, and the most important, qualification of a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is that he shall be a man 
of sterling character. By this is not meant merely one who is 
law-abiding and moral. All members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are and have been that so far as we know. What 
is meant is that he shall be a man so big in intellect and per- 
sonality that he will command the confidence and respect of 
shippers, of railway officers, and of the public. The nature of 
the work of the commission is such that the effect that will be 
produced by one of its opinions, or orders, or reports depends 
largely on the character of the man who is known to have 
been the author of it. If the commission is to serve its pur- 
pose with the maximum effectiveness and the maximum benefit 
to the public it must be composed of men who will not arouse 
the suspicion that they are biased, narrow, unfair, or more dis- 
posed td split the ears of the groundlings by sensational utter- 
ances or acts than to so regulate the railways of the country as 
to best promote the rightful interests of both the railways and 
the public. 

The salary paid to members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is relatively small. Their duties are onerous. Neverthe- 
less, if it be made known that membership on the commission 
is to be a position of honor and trust, that the commission 
is to be left as free from political influence in the performance 
of its duties as is the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that a man who has once been appointed to it and has performed 
his duties faithfully and well may count on reappointment for 
an indefinite period, there will never be any difficulty in getting 
and keeping the right kind of men on the commission. 

If the foregoing considerations be well-founded it follows that 
Commissioner Clements should be appointed his own successor. 
Mr. Clements has done and said some things which have been 
open to criticism. But the integrity of his character is unques- 
tionable; he has had years of experience; he has much natural 
ability; and, therefore, he is better fitted for membership on the 
commission than almost anybody who might be appointed to 
supersede him. As to a successor to Commissioner Prouty, the 
President will have no difficulty in finding a suitable man once 
he has got clearly in mind the true qualifications of such a man. 
He can find men possessing the needful qualifications in the 
economists in our universities, from which came President Had- 
ley to be chairman of the Railroad Securities Commission, and 
B. H. Meyer to sit on the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
and on the Interstate Commission itself. He can find them among 
the members of some of the appointive state railway commis- 
sions; but he will have very great difficulty in finding any of 
them among the members of the elective state railway commis- 
sions. He can find them among the traffic managers of the large 
industrial concerns of the country. He can find them among the 
traffic and operating officers of the railways. It may be thought 
that a traffic manager of a large industrial concern or a traffic 
or operating officer of a railway would be biased; but neither of 
them would be anywhere near as likely to be a narrow partisan 
as would some active politician, and both would be much more 
likely to have the special knowledge and experience which an 
appointee to the commission should have. 

Let us hope that President Wilson in making the appointments 
will be guided by good counsel and wisdom; for the kind of 
appointments he makes to the commission may affect the ma- 
terial welfare of the country more than any other appointments 
that he may make while he is President. 
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INCREASING THE LOADING OF CARS. : 


NE of the very best ways to increase the efficiency of rail- 
way operation is to increase the loading of cars. In no 
other way can the amount of traffic handled be increased with 
such small additions to fixed charges and operating expenses. 
It is well known that the capacity of freight cars has been aug- 
mented much more within recent years than the loads hauled. 
In consequence, the proportion of car capacity provided but not 
utilized has steadily increased. This involves economic waste 
to the railway, to the shipper and to the public. The smaller 
the number of tons hauled per car the greater is the cost of 
hauling each ton. When the cost of handling freight is made 
unnecessarily high, either the railway earns less net than it 
might, or the shipper is charged higher rates than would other- 
wise be necessary, or both of these results follow. If the aver- 
age carload were increased the resulting benefits might be divided 
between the railway and the shipper, the one enjoying somewhat 
larger net earnings than he otherwise could, and the other en- 
joying somewhat lower rates than he otherwise could. Since 
heavier loading could be made to work advantageously to both 
the railway and shipper, it is an end toward the attainment of 
which it is obvious that they might beneficially co-operate. 
It is gratifying and significant that it is a shipper who re- 
cently has called attention most forcibly to the desirability of 
heavier loading of cars. J. F. Townsend, traffic manager of 


the National Tube Company, has given publicity to figures re- 
garding the results of a campaign for heavier loading of cars 
which has been carried on by the constituent companies of the 
Mr. Townsend says: 


United States Steel Corporation. 


A comparative statement of the average carload of outbound traffic for 
the years 1911 and 1912 for the American Bridge Company, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, American Steel & Wire Company, Carnegie 
Steel Company, H. C. Frick Coke Company, Illinois Steel Company, Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh Steamship Company, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, and Universal Portland Cement Company, pro- 
duces the following result: During the year 1911 the average carload was 
34.6 tons, and for the year 1912 the average carload was 36.2, or an 
increase of 1.6 tons per carload. This increase of 3,200 lbs. to the average 
carload on outbound shipments means there were 76,105 fewer cars used 
to handle an equal tonnage as compared with the average carload of the 
year 1911, based on the outbound traffic of the above ten companies. 

Both the shippers and the railroads have been benefited to almost an im- 
measurable extent in the switching and weighing avoided, i. e., the great 
saving in operating expenses; switching service on 76,105 cars or 152,210 
terminal movements, and the expense of handling this additional number 
of both empties and loads through the various classification or interchange 
yards of the railroads from point of shipment to destination. Figure this 
in any manner that you may, it will prove conclusively the money value 
of conserving the freight car equipment, not only when there is a severe 
car famine, but at all times. To illustrate: One company saved 122 cars 
by loading only 100 Ibs. heavier per car during the year 1912. The record 
of another company emphasizes the importance of heavier loading perhaps 
more than any other example, for even with only 400 Ibs. per car increase 
on its traffic means that 15,836 fewer cars were required to move the same 
tonnage. 


Continuing, Mr. Townsend calls attention to what the shippers 
of the Pittsburgh district alone could do to add to the car sup- 
ply. He says that an increase in the average carload originating 
in the Pittsburgh district in 1912 equivalent to that secured by 
the United States Steel Corporation, namely, from 34 to 36 tons, 
would have resulted in the tonnage originating in this district 
being carried in 409,520 less cars. Assuming an average haul of 
100 miles, he computes that the saving in car mileage would have 
been 40,952,400 car miles. 

Another article on the same general subject was published in 
the Traffic World for October 18, and signed by “Co-operation.” 
We surmise from its tone and substance that it also was written 
by Mr. Townsend. In it the writer presents forcibly the ad- 
vantages in the way of greater economy and more adequate car 
supply that might be gained by both the railway and the shipper 
from better loading. We publish elsewhere in this issue an ar- 
ticle on this subject by Gordon Wilson. 

It would be easy to increase the average loading if the rail- 
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ways could raise their minimum carload weights. They have 
made many such raises within recent years, but every time there 
is an attempt to make a substantial advance serious difficulties 
are encountered. While shippers generally would benefit, at 
least through the reduction or abolition of car shortages which 
would result, there are many individual small shippers who are 
injured by advances in minimum weights. Being unable to load 
the minimums required they find it necessary to pay for an en- 
tire car when they cannot use it all, or to pay the less than car- 
load rates. This is a very serious matter, for it is not to the 
interest of the railway or the public to have the small shipper 
placed at any disadvantage as compared with the large shipper 
if any reasonable means can be adopted to avoid it. 

“Co-operation” suggests as an alternative for flat advances in 
carload minimums the adoption of a system of graduated car- 
load minimums. In other words, he would apply one rate per 
100 Ibs. on less than carloads, a lower rate per 100 lbs. for a 
load of 20,000 Ibs., a still lower rate per 100 Ibs. for 60,000 lbs., 
and still lower rates for 80,000 Ibs., 100,000 Ibs., etc. As he 
points out, the equivalents of a system of graduated carload 
rates are in effect on the railways of Europe. In England lower 
rates are made for 2-ton and 4-ton lots than for goods moving 
in smaller quantities. On the German state railways lower rates 
are made for 5-ton lots than for smaller shipments, and for 10- 
ton lots than for 5-ton lots, a 10-ton lot in Germany being re- 
garded as a carload. 

The suggestion that graduated minimum weights could be 
advantageously adopted by the railways of this country merits 
the most serious consideration. In fact, it has been considered 
by some very eminent and practical railway traffic officials, but 
most of them have feared to advocate it lest they might be 
criticized as “theorists.” It seems highly probable that if the 
best minds of the railways and the industrial and commercial 
interests should investigate the subject in a co-operative and 
constructive spirit some comprehensive plan could be worked 
out that would be mutually advantageous to them and also of 
great public benefit. The fact is, that the carload, and not the 
ton, is the true unit of cost in freight transportation, and it 
makes very little difference what the rate for 100 lbs. or per ton 
is if the earnings per car mile are satisfactory. A railway had 
a great deal better have coal traffic which will move in carloads 
of 100,000 lbs. at 4 mills per ton mile than dry goods that will 
move in carloads of only 15,000 Ibs. at a rate of 2 cents per ton 
mile. In the former case the earnings per car mile will be 
20 cents; in the latter case only 15 cents. A railway may get 
rich hauling coal in large quantities at 4 mills per ton mile; 
but it will hardly get rich hauling dry goods at a rate several 
times as high. This simple illustration suggests how vitally im- 
portant it is to use every resource to secure the heaviest prac- 
ticable loading of cars. 

The subject of minimum weights has always been handled by 
the traffic department of the railroads. It is both a traffic and 
an operating problem. The rate per ton mile charged ought to 
be related to the minimum weight, and rates are a traffic mat- 
ter. On the minimum weights applied will largely depend the 
average loading per car secured; on the loading secured will 
largely depend the economy of operation; and economy of oper- 
ation is an operating matter. Therefore, it would seem that the 
operating and traffic departments might well appoint a joint 
committee to take up with a committee representing the ship- 
ping interests of the country the problem of securing heavier 
loading of cars in all of its phases. This matter is one to which 
the American Railway Association might very well give atten- 
tion when it meets in Chicago next month. Undoubtedly the 
railways alone could do much to increase the loading of cars; 
but to secure the greatest practicable results they must have the 
co-operation of the shippers; and in order to secure the co- 
operation of the shippers they must make it worth the while 
of the shippers to co-operate. 
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ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE. 


hee Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is in many respects typical 

of the better managed railroads of the West. Operating 
10,750 miles of road, it earns between ten and eleven thousand 
dollars per mile. It operates on about a 66 per cent. basis, and 
within the system are comprised all the varieties of western 
railroad conditions. It has its heavy traffic density main lines 
built with the highest modern standards and worked most of 
the time close to capacity. It also has lines on which there 
is almost no local traffic but with heavy through business, which, 
in their present condition, are also being worked about to capac- 
ity. In addition it has its full share of branch line mileage 
on which the present service is probably more adequate than 
could be justified entirely by present earning capacity. 

In 1913 total operating revenue amounted to $116,900,000, 
which is the largest revenue in the history of the company and 
is greater than the 1912 revenue by more than $9,000,000. On 
the other hand, expenses amounted to $77,640,000, or about 
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holders, has made the Atchison credit high and on an unusually 
broad stable base. 

The property has not, like the Southern Pacific, had a long 
unbroken. record of huge amounts of money taken from profit 
and put in as further investment; but the Southern Pacific is 
not typical of American railroads any more than the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western is. 

The operating gains in the effective use of the plant have 
not been as striking over a series of years on the Santa Fe as 
they have on the Southern Pacific. The average train load in 
1912 on the Santa Fe, including company freight, was 400 tons. 
This is an increase over 1908 of 6 per cent., and compares with 
an average train load on the Southern Pacific of 456 tons, in 
the strike year 1912, an increase over 1908 of 13 per cent. On 
the other hand, the gains made on the Santa Fe in 1913 over 
1912 are particularly good. The average train load was over 6 
per cent. greater in 1913 than in 1912. Car loading increased 
3.24 per cent.; and while total ton mileage of freight increased 
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$6,400,000 more than in 1912, and of the increase, all but about 
$1,400,000 was in maintenance. The table at the end of these 
remarks shows in more detail the operations in 1913 as com- 
pared with 1912, and it will be noted that although the com- 
pany had a surplus, after the payment of dividends, of about 
$6,000,000 in 1913, as compared with less than $4,000,000 in 1912, 
all of this surplus in 1913 as well as in 1912 was put into the 
property as‘ further capital investment. In all there was $18,- 
394,000 additional investment made in the property in 1913. 

The Atchison is a conservatively capitalized property with an 
unusually high credit. It passed through a receivership in 1896 
and since then has been both well managed and conservatively 
financed. The fact that control is held by no one group of 
capitalists; that its securities are widely distributed among 
comparatively small investors; that the price of its securities has 
never been open to the suspicion of being juggled; and that it 
has been managed solely in the interest of all the security 


9.03 per cent., freight car mileage increased 5.49 per cent., and 
freight and mixed train mileage 2.50 per cent. The Santa Fe 
has always stood for progress, although possibly at times this 
progress took the form of experiment, which was not wholly 
successful. If one could spend two or three days with every 
superintendent on the Santa Fe it is not too much to say that 
he would get an almost overwhelming idea of the needs of the 
property. It is characteristic of American railroad superintend- 
ents to always keep a pet project or two ahead for their di- 
vision; but on the Santa Fe these pet projects for betterments 
have been accumulating for years, notwithstanding the fact that 
very large sums have been and are being spent for betterments 
that cannot be postponed. In other words, high as has been 
the standard of maintenance and large as have been the capital 
expenditures these latter have not been large enough. 

President Ripley strikes a solemn note of warning in the 
Atchison report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which 
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is well worth the most serious consideration. Mr. Ripley says: 

“The growth of the business of your company, and also the 
increased efficiency are due principally to the very large ex- 
penditures (over $270,000,000) which have been made in the ex- 
tension and improvement of the property since January 1, 1896. 
In order to make such expenditures your company has raised 
since 1896 over $217,000,000 of “new money” by the sale of bonds 
which are now outstanding or which (in the case of many of 
the convertible bonds issued) are represented by common stock 
now outstanding. The following statement shows, for each year, 
the amount of investment, the amount of net income applicable 
to bond interest, dividends, improvement of property and 
strengthening of credit, and the rate of return which such net 
wr crene represents on the amount of the investment. 


Income applicable Per cent. 
to bond interest, Income 
dividends, improve- of 
ment of property Property 
and =e Invest- 
of credit.7 


$2,432,870.06 

6,070,364.45 

8,871,947.26 
11,409,315.36 
17,064,850.91 
21,196,714.38 
23,921,018.14 
23,032,814.51 
24,778,541.31 
21,353,856.15 
28,355,393.34 
32,724,274.07 
25,633,510.34 
33,523,437.28 
32,387,712.39 
34,102,511.86 
33,321,100.75 
36,086,013.36 


$23,786,642.62 


Year ending 


Property 
June 30th. 


Investment.* 


18 (6 months) . .$372,104,262.77 
7 387,957,477.68 
392,169,842.02 

399,527,444.30 

407 ,187,811.22 

419,541,440.17 

439,911,035.33 

454,290,057.89 

466,273,139.34 

473,020,998.79 

496,782,342.35 

519,004,129.48 

541,727,328.96 

548,251,270.97 

579,793,768.23 

609,287,764.18 

621,869,989.29 

640,263,756.10 


Annual average. .$487,164,658.84 





*The amounts above shown as “Property Investment” do not include any- 
thing for necessary working capital such as materials and supplies and cash. 
Ordinarily such necessary working capital considerably exceeds $35,000,000. 

In the years 1901 to 1908 the “Property Investment” was reduced by 
“writing off’ sums aggregating $21,066,685.78, which sums are excluded 
from the “Property Investment” as above stated. ae 

In the years 1910 to 1913 sums aggregating $16,077,421.48, consisting of 
depreciation of equipment accrued pursuant to the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have been deducted from the amounts shown as 
“‘Property Investment” and are excluded in the above statement. é 

+The “Income” shown above is determined after allowing for adjust- 
ments made through profit and loss. 


“The last statement emphasizes the striking fact that the earn- 
ings on the entire investment are now not much in excess of 5 
per cent. per annum and continue on that basis notwithstanding 
the increase in efficiency and the increase in the volume of traffic. 
It may be explained that the ability of your company under 
such circumstances to pay 6 per cent. on the common stock is 
due to the fact that it pays an average of substantially less than 
5 per cent. on its bonded debt, and, indeed, much of the bonded 
debt was created when money could be borrowed at or near 4 
per cent. 

“The very moderate return which is realized upon the in- 
vestment, especially when considered in connection with the 
increased rates which must now be paid for new capital, indi- 
cates that in order to preserve and strengthen the credit of even 
the most successful railroad companies, to the end that they 
may be able to develop and improve their property so as to pro- 
mote the public safety and the public convenience, the govern- 
ment ought to increase, rather than to reduce still further, the 
rates for transportation and ought to be exceedingly slow about 
increasing still further the costs of operation. It is very clear 
from the foregoing statement that the mere growth of business 
and the mere increase in efficiency will not afford adequate pro- 
tection against further reductions in rates for transportation and 
further increases in costs, especially in view of the increasing 
rates demanded for the use of money.” 

A warning such as this, coming from the president of one of 
the greatest American railroad systems, who represents no 
group of capitalists; who has no interests but the interests of 
his company, its security holders and its patrons to serve; who 
has managed this great property in such a way that Atchison 
credit abroad has a reputation enjoyed by few other American 
railroads, and in such a way that Santa Fe passenger service is 
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known pretty well all over the world, merits a very careful con- 
sideration both by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by 
the president of the United States. 

The Atchison is in a strong position as regards cash. There 
are no bills or loans payable and the company has on hand $30,- 
096,000 cash. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1913 as compared with 1912: 


1913. 


Average mileage operated 10,750 
Freight revenue $78,190,923 
Passenger revenue 9,425,922 

Total operating revenues 116,896,252 
Maint. of way and structures... 18,054,413 
Maint. of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses 
General expenses 

Total operating expenses 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Gross income 

Net income 

Dividends 

Appropriations for additions and bet- 
terments 

Fuel reserve 


1912. 


10,628 
$71,629,575 
27,453,525 
107,752,360 
16,076,834 
16,521,231 
2,416,746 
33,733,667 
2,524,724 
71,273,203 
4,206,454 
32,272,703 
34,842,671 
19,660,241 
16,107,470 15,876,875 
5,574,434 
461,105 


3,300,000 
396,960 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE. 


HE Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which is con 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific and which itself owns the 
majority stock of the Wisconsin Central and operates this prop- 
erty as its Chicago division, earned gross in 1913 $32,300,000, by 
far the largest earnings in the company’s history. Of these total 
earnings $21,410,000 was earned on the Soo proper and $10,890,- 
000 on the Chicago division. This is a gain over 1912 of $4,300,- 
000 on the Soo and $1,300,000 on the Chicago division. The Soo 
earned in 1913 $7,344 per mile, and the Chicago division $9,887 
per mile, and the properties are operated on a 56.5 and 66.2 
per cent. basis respectively. 

The Soo runs through a country that is largely dependent on 
railroad facilities for its development, and the company has in 
the past pursued a liberal policy of extension as well as better- 
ment. At present, however, the company is simply completing 
the work of extension that it had mapped out some years before 
and cannot interest capital in any further plans for extension. 
This is in marked contrast to the situation in Canada, where 
roads which the country needs, or thinks it needs, are being built 
so largely with government aid in the shape of guarantees, land 
grants, or otherwise. 

The Soo itself has had much the same experience in regard to 
expenses as other roads in the United States. Both maintenance 
of way and maintenance of equipment charges were made more 
liberally in 1913 because of larger business and more revenue 
with which to meet them, as well as, of course, greater wear and 
tear on the plant due to the larger business handled. Trans- 
portation expenses in 1913 amounted to $6,090,000 on the Soo 
as against $4,990,000 in 1912, and on the Wisconsin Central to 
$4,010,000 as compared with $3,700,000 in 1912. On the Soo 
2,073,000,000 ton miles were carried in 1913, as against 1,653,- 
000,000 in 1912. The average haul was just about the same in 
1913 as in 1912, 267 miles. With this increase in freight traffic 
and an increase in the number of passengers carried one mile 
from 169,000,000 in 1912 to 198,000,000 in 1913, there was an in- 
crease in the total revenue locomotive mileage of about 1,300,000: 
the total in 1913 of revenue locomotive mileage being 9,639,000. 

Both the Soo and its Chicago line have heavy freight train 
loading for granger roads, and the Soo especially made a large 
gain in 1913 over 1912. The freight train load in 1913 on the 
Soo was 422 tons as compared with 396 tons the year before, and 
on the Chicago division the train load in 1913 was 470 tons as 
against 446 tons the year before. Car loading also was better 
in 1913 on the Soo, the average per loaded car being 18.18 tons 
in 1912 and 19.23 tons in 1913. 

The changes im the tonnage of various commodities carried on 
the Soo speak eloquently of the development of the territory. In 
1911 36.11 per cent. of the total tonnage was lumber, as against 27.45 
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per cent. in 1913, while on the other hand the percentage of 
grain in 1911 was 12.52 per cent., as against 23.25 per cent. in 
1913; and whereas the tonnage of miscellaneous carload business 
was 384,000 tons, or 7.66 per cent. of the total in 1911, this had 
increased in 1913 to 719,900 tons, or a total of 9.28 per cent. of 


all revenue tonnage. Neither the Soo nor its Chicago line carries 
much coal; but the Chicago division in 1913 handled 1,227,000 
tons of ore. In 1911 ore furnished but 12.52 per cent. of the 
total tonnage, while in 1913 this business has grown until it 
averaged 1,227,000 tons, or 18.09 per cent. of its total tonnage. 
Both the Soo and its Chicago line get fair but not large ton mile 
receipts. In 1913 the Soo got 7.40 mills, comparing with 7.22 
mills in 1912. The Chicago division handled 1,260,000,000 ton 
miles, an increase of 19 per cent.; the average receipts being 6.47 
mills as against 6.70 mills in 1912. 

President Pennington calls attention to the development of 
the Cuyuna iron range. The first shipments on the branch run- 
ning into this territory were in 1912, and in that year about 
300,000 tons of ore were shipped. This year about 1,000,000 tons 
have been shipped, and the present prospects are for a shipment 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, of 3,000,000 tons or over. 

The balance sheets of both companies (they are not combined 
in the annual report) show no loans and bills payable, and the 
Soo has on hand $3,357,000 cash, and the Wisconsin Central 
$1,336,000. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
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by the use of temporary arrangements when the proper apparatus 
is lacking. 
Wright on Building Arbitrations, 


9 in., 48 pages, paper cover. 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 


By G. Alexander Wright. Size 6 in. x 

Published by the author, at 571 California 
Price, $1. 
A manual under the above title was published by Mr. Wright in 
May, 1894, and the present pamphlet is an elaboration of this 
earlier work, including data of interest to building arbitrators 
and a number of forms for their use. The principles of arbi- 
tration are set forth in the book and the statutory requirements 
necessary to the proper conduct of the duties of arbitrator or 
umpire are explained. 


The Strength of I-Beams in Flexure. By Herbert F. Moore. Bulletin 
No. 68, University of Illinois Engineering Experiment Station. Size 
6 in. x 9 in., 40 pages, 15 illustrations, paper bound. Copies may be 
secured upon application to C. R. Richards, acting director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, Urbana, IIl. 
Although it is customary in deriving the formulae for deter- 
mining the load carrying capacity of I-beams under transverse 
loads, to consider only direct flexural action, it is known that 
such beams are also subject to sidewise buckling and web stresses 
which may materially influence failure. Very few transverse 
tests of I-beams have been made and little definite information 
has been at hand as to the action of beams under such stresses. 
Bulletin No. 68 discusses and tabulates the results of tests of 
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The Minneapolis, St. Paal & Sault Sainte Marie. 


for both the Soo and the Chicago division in 1913 as compared 
with 1912: 











Soo. Chicago Division. 
ii A 
F ~~ f i 
1913. 1912. 1913. 1912. 
Average mileage operated.. 2,915 2,740 1,092 1,091 
Freight revenue ........ $15,330,648 $11,934,792 $8,155,027 $7,109,492 
Passenger revenue ...... 4,564,257 3,872,488 2,034,186 1,829,759 
Total operating revenues*.. 21,410,672 17,105,686 10,893,990 9,578,555 
Maint. of way and struc- 

MEN wove na seciaae Sans 2,292,993 1,697,402 1,193,096 1,039,114 
Maint. of equipment..... 2,603,669 2,027,240 1,375,307 1,322,066 
Traffic expenses ........ 57,518 95,361 289,537 268,216 
Transportation expenses.. 6,090,411 4,985,876 4,005,944 3,696,601 
General expenses ....... 458,418 336,565 24,364 14,288 

Total operating expenses*.. 12,096,215 9,586,408 7,208,299 6,836,883 
SOMOS sas ena hawies a4 4166 a2 »298,967 1,123,136 65,157 18,781 
Operating income ........ 8,015,490 6,396,142 3,220,535 2,522,891 
GEGSE ANOOIND sc. \cies oss 304-0 8,886,541 7,454,378  3,269,57 2,563,675 
Net income 4,224,290 1,093,350 04,6 
Dividends 2,417,037 450,688 225,344 
WUIMGS waweuss sasess eeu ns 1,807,253 642,662 279,306 
*This includes outside operations. 
NEW BOOKS. 





Size, 9 in. x 12 in. 278 
Published by the McGraw- 


Transformer Practice. By William T. Taylor. 
pages. 190 illustrations. Cloth binding. 
Hill Co., New York. Price $2.50. 

The first edition of “Transformer Practice’ was published in 

1908, and treated principally of the connection, installation and 

operation of transformers. The second edition, which has just 

appeared, has been entirely rewritten and enlarged with a view 
to keeping the book up-to-date in all methods of handling trans- 
formers and static induction apparatus. The book is particularly 
intended to help operating engineers to solve certain difficulties 
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I-beams at the University of Illinois and elsewhere with par- 
ticular reference to these secondary effects. The conclusion is 
drawn that in considering the strength of beams in flexure the 
yield-point of the material should be regarded as the ultimate 
fiber stress for the beam. Suggested formulae are included for 
calculating the strength against sidewise buckling and against 
web failure. 


Diagram Giving Stresses in Beams. By G. R. Thayer, Assistant Professor 
of Structural Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Size 7% in. 
x 11% in. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. Price, 
20 cents. 
A compact diagram for use in designing beams such as that 
prepared by Mr. Thayer should be found serviceable in many 
designing offices. The technical man often finds such a table a 
time saver, and by its use the non-technical man may obtain 
satisfactory results. It is intended to show the required di- 
mensions of a beam for given loads and stresses, or for given 
moments and stresses; the section modulus required for given 
loadings, and stresses and the stresses caused in a given beam 
by a given load or by a given moment. 





WRECK CAUSED BY A BROKEN TIRE. 


Fracture Caused by Thermal Cracks Which Developed in 
the Tread; Extracts from Report of the Bureau of Standards. 


On January 7, 1913, there was a derailment of a passenger 
train on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, near 
Stockwell, Ind., resulting in the death of 1 passenger and 
the injury of 66 passengers and 4 employees. 

The investigation of this accident disclosed the fact that 
it was caused by a broken tire on one of the wheels of the 
forward truck of the baggage car, the second car from the 
locomotive, and arrangements were made with the Bureau 
of Standards, of the Department of Commerce, to have the 
broken tire examined for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of its breakage; this examination was conducted by 
James E. Howard. The following is extracted from Mr. 
Howard’s report: 

The train consisted of a locomotive and seven cars, and 
was proceeding from Cincinnati to Chicago. Six cars of the 
train were derailed, the locomotive and the mail car remain- 
ing on the track uninjured, the damage to the train and the 


up. The contour lines were satisfactory at the time of 
derailment and it was not very much worn. 

Eight 9/16 in. rivets were provided in the construction of 
the wheel to hold the tire against such an emergency as 
arose when.this tire fractured. The total sectional area of 
these eight rivets was a little less than 2 sq. in. The two 
retaining rings, however, had a sectional area of about 60 
sq. in. to resist an outward radial force taken either in tension 
on the body of the rings or shear of the inner lips. The 
tire was placed on the wheel center under shrinkage strains 
reported to range from one-eightieth inch to one-sixtieth inch 
per foot of diameter. The manufacturers heated the tire to 
a temperature of 450 deg. F., a very moderate heat in no 
way calculated to impair the properties of the steel, yet 
sufficiently high to permit assembling. 

Under the maximum shrinkage above mentioned tires hav- 
ing the tensile properties of this one would not be strained 














Thermal Cracks Which Developed in the Tire While in Service. 


The baggage car, which was 
the second car in the train, was derailed to the right side 
of the track, turned end for end and faced toward the rear, 


track occurring behind them. 


and came to rest in a demolished condition. Its forward 
truck was five rail lengths to the rear, and also turned nearly 
end for end. The train was running at 55 or 60 miles an 
hour when the derailment occurred. 

The character of the fracture in the tire was such that, 
while it is believed to have been the extension of a thermal 
crack previously existing, its development by stresses in the 
track and complete separation would take place very 
promptly when the final stage was reached. The shrinkage 
of the tire upon the wheel center was the chief element of 
strength, or resistance, which kept it in place when intact. 
When fractured this resistance was lost, and only the strength 
of the rivets of the retaining rings would then be available 
for holding it in place. The original thickness of the tire 
was 3% in. and it was 2 9/16 in. thick at the time of derail- 
ment. The tetal mileage made was 111,113 miles; the car was 
ia the shop in March, 1912, and the tires were then trued 


up to their elastic limits when assembled. Shrinkage strains, 
however, are variable factors under service conditions. They 
would change as the tire becomes worn. Cold rolling of the 
metal at the tread would have a tendency to modify the 
strains. The greatest factor in the case, however, is the 
application of the brakes. The tread is suddenly heated by 
the friction of the brake shoe and the tire expanded before 
the center is affected, no doubt causing wide fluctuations in 
the magnitude of the shrinkage strains. 

Momentarily the tire may be left with very little shrinkage 
resistance when there is sudden application of the brakes, 
causing the tire to reach a high temperature before the wheel 
center becomes heated by conductivity. An increase in tem- 
perature of only 214 deg. above the temperature of the cen- 
ter should relieve the tire of a shrinkage of one-sixtieth 
inch per foot. At the immediate surface of the treads much 
higher temperatures are reached. Superficially the tempera- 
ture is such as to throw off a shower of sparks between the 
tire and the brake shoe. The brake shoes are not infre- 
quently heated until portions reach a blue color. Inter- 
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mittantly the shrinkage strains of tires must pass through wide 
fluctuations. 

But the sudden heating of the treads of wheels and the 
attainment of high temperatures assume a more serious 
aspect than causing the temporary reduction of shrinkage 
resistance. Thermal cracks in the steel are formed in this 
manner, the presence of which is a menace to the integrity 
of the tire. Such thermal cracks are probably present in all 
brake shoes after they have been but a few hours in service. 
Occasionally thermal cracks are developed on the running 
surface of rails and are there known as “wheel burns.” They 
are caused by the rapid cooling of intensely heated metal, 
where free contraction is resisted. They result from internal 





Thermal Cracks on Face of Tire at Outer Edge of Tread. 


strains of tension, the metal passing through a reversal of 
internal strains in their formation. The present tire exhibited 
on its tread many such thermal cracks, leading to the belief 
that the complete fracture of the tire was the direct con- 
sequence of their being present. One of the illustrations 
shows the outer end of the tire on which a number of cracks 
of pronounced size were visible. The location of those which 
measured one-half inch or more in length, 21 in number, is 
indicated by chalk marks. These cracks are shown again 
in the other illustrations. The outer edge of the tread is 
shown, on which appear a number of the longer cracks be- 
tween which are numerous small ones. The wider and 
longer cracks were conspicuous, admitting of discovery upon 
inspection of the tire. Such cracks in steel have grave 
significance. They lead to early ultimate failure, especially 
when the causes which occasioned their formation are aided 
and combined with independent straining forces. The shrink- 
age strains are always present in the cold tire, and they 
alone would have a tendency to complete the fracture of 
the tire when a thermal crack had reached a certain stage 
of development. 

Thermal cracks are usually progressive in their character, 
but the rate of their development, a question of deep interest 
in the case of a tire, does not admit of a definite answer. 
The depth to which they have penetrated the metal is un- 
certain. A risk is assumed in running a wheel of this type 
in which there are thermal cracks. A more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem than judging of the degree of risk in- 
volved and reaching a decision as to when to remove from 
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service a wheel of this type in which thermal cracks have 
appeared would be a modification of the design ef the wheel 
to the end that the element of safety is more amply provided 
for at a time when the shrinkage resistance between the 
tire and the wheel center is menaced. 

Tensile tests and chemical analyses were made of the metal 
of this tire. One test piece was taken out in a radial direc- 
tion, three test pieces tangentially; diameter of stems, 0.564 in. 


TENSILE TESTS. 


Elastic 
. limit per 
square inch Tensile strength per 
Mark. Location. (approximate). square inch. 
Bieta date aletaeaveeaie lore Longitudinal, middle Pounds, Pounds. 
Ce ah Ce eeeerenet ree 110,400 
irs aia aasacc aa adler Tangential, flange... 46,000 115,440 
Ee Oa ayrer er ne Tangential, middle, 
flange end ...... 49,600 114,400 
eee atcniareineld ane Tangential, outside 
end, 1 in. in from 
LODE eo kcciccroes 34,000 
Contraction 
Mark. Elongation. of area. Appearance of fracture. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
CaF. 6: b:¥ nine e natohasiece 5.5 -4.8 Fine granular. 
Wai axatesea lai s/ciavora eraremd 15.3 18.4 Fine granular. 
Sar eisascedea hers 12:7 18.4 Fine granular. 
a Sie iterwaiels aaa, cle shave None None Fractured at a thermal 


crack; 40 per cent. of 
surface discolored, 60 
per cent. fine granular. 


It appeared from the discolored portion of the fractured 
surface of specimen D that the thermal crack in the tire at the 
location of this specimen had penetrated the tire to a depth 
of 0.9 in. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 


Phos- Man- 
Mark. Carbon. Sulphur. phorus. ganese. Silicon. 
YE Eee Ee 0.67 0.034 0.039 0.63 0.249 
Bete Wales: eve suate wat are oe .70 -033 -043 .68 .254 
Rorare Baile wereld ar aren wise -67 -026 .031 -67 -256 
PRE ext ayenares dist'aeip. Haale < .65 024 .041 .65 .255 

















Broken Tire with Thermal Cracks ! in. or More in Length 
Indicated by Chalk Marks. 


The chips for chemical analysis came from the metal of 
the stems in turning the tensile specimens. 

A further examination was made of the tire for the purpose 
of ascertaining the depth to which some of the thermal 
cracks had penetrated the metal. It was cut apart in a slotter, 
for convenience, and fractures made in two places by bending 
stresses, the surface of the tread being on the tension side 
of the bend. The cracks opened slightly, then fracture sud- 
denly took place across the full section. Another of the il- 
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lustrations shows the progress which the cracks had made, 
while the tire was still in service, toward its ultimate com- 
plete fracture. Sections measuring 1% in. x % in. and 1% in. x 
14% in., respectively, which appear dark-colored on the en- 
graving, mark the extent of these thermal cracks. They 
had reached nearly half through the thickness of the tire. 
The gravity of the case is well illustrated in the discolored 
portions of these surfaces. A series of photographic prints 
of this kind could properly be placed before car inspectors 
for their information and guidance. 

Methods of inspection may need revision to meet current 
conditions of railway service, wherein is shown a marked 
tendency to increase the working stresses, and in so doing 
decrease the margin in strength remaining between them 
and the rupturing loads of the materials. Inspection for the 
discovery of occasional structural defects and inspection for 
noting approach to the limit of endurance of materials are 
quite distinct problems, the latter presenting great difficulties. 
High wheel loads and the introduction of high-speed brakes 
are factors in the present case. 

The prevalence of thermal cracks in brake shoes is a con- 
spicuous feature. They are present commonly, if not in- 
variably, in shoes, even those which have been but a short 
time in service. The conditions of exposure are the same, 
for the time being, for the rubbing surfaces of the shoe and 
the tire. The same tendencies necessarily exist for the forma- 
tion of thermal cracks in each, but more accentuated in the 
shoe. 

In conclusion, it appears that the retaining rings and rivets 
in the construction of the wheel did not have adequate 
strength, shrinkage resistance having been lost, to hold the 
fractured tire on its wheel center. 

That the fractured tire, insecurely held, was forced off its 
wheel center by side thrusts usual to train movements, thus 
precipitating the derailment. 

That the fracture of the tire was occasioned by the presence 
of deep thermal cracks in the tread, one of which had sep- 
arated the metal of the tire to a depth of one-half its thick- 
ness and had an area of over 1% sq. in. 

That these cracks were visible on the surface of the tread 
and the edge of the outer end of the tire. : 

That the formation and extension of these cracks was due 
to the heat generated under the brake shoe. 

That adequate means should be employed to hold a tire 
of this type on its wheel center independent of shrinkage 
resistance. 

That the presence of thermal cracks on the tread of a tire 
is sufficient cause for the removal of the wheel from service. 





MOVEMENT FOR THE SIMPLIFICATION OF 
TARIFFS. 





Newman Erb, president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with 
a view to starting a movement for the improvement in the pres- 
ent methods of issuing and distributing tariffs, has written a 
letter to Chairman E. E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, suggesting a conference between the representa- 
tives of the carriers, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
representatives of commercial bodies in the effort to devise a 
better system. Chairman Clark having replied, promising the 
co-operation of the commission, Mr. Erb has written to the 
presidents or their executives of 36 of the principal railways 
of the United States, submitting his correspondence with Chair- 
man Clark, and asking for their views on the subject to lay the 
foundation for a conference of the executives for the purpose 
of taking the steps suggested by Mr. Clark. 

In his letter to the executives Mr. Erb says: “The simplifi- 
cation of tariffs to reduce the expenses incident to their issuance 
and distribution and at the same time so that shippers of or- 
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dinary intelligence may be able to understand them, is now, [ 
think you will admit, a necessary step in the direction of econ- 
omy and will be productive in creating and maintaining a spirit 
of co-operation between the railroads and the public.” 

Mr. Erb’s letter to Chairman Clark was as follows: 

“Your attention has no doubt been directed to the unscientific, 
unbusinesslike and expensive method of making, filing and dis- 
tributing tariffs. 

“The intention of Congress evidently was that tariffs should 
be deposited with the agent of every station to be accessible at 
all times to shippers, but under the present system it is almost 
impossible for shippers and agents of the railroads to inform 
themselves of the rates and classifications, and always with an 
unnecessary waste of time. I am quite sure that some better 
method of dealing with the issuance of tariffs can be devised, 
that will be more economical, simpler and more_ businesslike, 
and it occurred to me that it would be proper for a conference 
between the representatives of the carriers, with your commis- 
sion and also the representatives of commercial bodies, with a 
view of devising a better system. 

“I would like to have your views and the views of your com- 
mission, with a view of doing something, if anything can be 
done in that important direction.” 

To this Chairman Clark replied: 

“I have yours of the 16th, and I am truly glad that you have 
become interested in the subject of simpler and more economical 
means and methods of providing railroad tariffs. 

“T have given a great deal of personal attention to this sub- 
ject because at the time the present law became effective the 
tariffs of the railroads were in a hopeless state of confusion. In 
our efforts to bring about conformity to the law and a system 
of tariffs from which the lawful rate could be determined, we 
met with much opposition, which was probably natural in view 
of the fact that we had to deal with so many different people, 
each of whom had, up to that time, been following his own 
personal ideas. 

“I recognize fully that the system is still faulty and that the 
present practices involve what seem to be needless expenditures, 
and that the tariffs are still very complicated to those who are 
not practical tariff men and in some instances they are a puzzle 
to such experts. 

“T think that conferences such as you suggest between repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and of the shippers or commercial 
bodies and with somebody representing the commission, with 
an idea of devising a better system, would be very helpful if 
entered into in a spirit of real desire to improve the conditions. 

“T feel perfectly safe in saying that the commission would be 
glad to contribute anything it appropriately can in that direc- 
tion. I think that if a committee representing the carriers 
could be provided and vested with some authority and endowed 
with some responsibility, means for greatly reducing the ex- 
penses and at the same time of improving and simplifying the 
tariffs could be devised. 

“I do not want to be understood as suggesting undue haste, 
but if such a committee is provided, the members of it should 
be given to understand that some definite results are expected 
within a reasonable time.” 





Rattway ACTIVITY IN ARGENTINA—The Argentine minister of 
public works has approved plans and specifications presented 
by the management of the state railways for necessary improve- 
ment works on the line from Cordoba to Cruz del Eje. The cost 
will be $2,511,027, and it will be carried out when the state rail- 
way department has the necessary funds. The constitutional 
committee of the senate has reported favorably on the railway 
convention signed between Argentina and Paraguay on April 7 
last; also on the protocol signed in Buenos Aires on June 17 
last, between Argentina and Bolivia,.for the immediate construc- 
tion of a railway from Tupiza to La Quiaca. 

















NEW O.-W. R. & N. TERMINAL AT SPOKANE. 


Work Which Is Now Under Way Includes Both Passenger Sta- 
tion and Freight Terminals at a Cost of Over $3,000,000. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company is 
now engaged in the construction of passenger and freight ter- 
minals at Spokane involving an expenditure of approximately 
$3,000,000 in addition to an outlay of $4,000,000 already spent 
for right of way. These terminals are the culmination of a proj- 
ect which started three years ago with the construction of a 
new line from Spokane south 102 miles to a connection with the 
O.-W. R. & N. at Ayer, on the south bank of the Snake river, 
forming a new short line with low grades from Spokane to Port- 
land. This line was described in the Railway Age Gazette of 
May 31, 1912. 

The most item in this development at 


important single 


pleasing design. The entire front of the first story will be of 
cream colored stone, with a granite base surmounted with stone 
pilasters in front of the main waiting room and supporting a 
heavy stone cornice. 

Four large entrance ways surmounted by a large ornamental 
copper glass-covered marquise provide access from Trent ave- 
nue to the large ticket and entrance lobby 168 ft. long and 33 
ft. wide, with richly colored faience tile walls and mosaic floor. 
In the center of this room will be located the railroad and sleep- 
ing car ticket offices with telegraph and public telephones on 
each side. A direct entrance to the parcel and baggage check- 
ing counters will be immediately adjacent to the ticket office. 

















Perspective View of the New Spokane Station. 


Spokane is the passenger station, the contract for the construc- 
tion of which was let about a month ago. This station and the 
passenger yard between Monroe and Center streets is being 
built jointly with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is 
reached directly from the west by the tracks of the O.-W. R. 
& N., and from the east by those of the St. Paul 

When completed, the new passenger station will occupy the 
entire block between Stevens and Washington streets, and will 
be 300 ft. long x 58 ft. wide and 4 stories high. In addition, 
large baggage and express rooms will be built back under the 
tracks. This building alone is estimated to cost over $575,000 
exclusive of real estate, and in design, arrangement and equip- 
ment will compare favorably with the most modern stations. 
The French renaissance type of architecture has been adopted. 
The main body will be of tapestry or burlap brick laid in a 


A passageway also leads from directly in front of the baggage 
and parcel checking counters to the street, and to carriages and 
hotel] buses. The dining and lunch room is located at one 
end of the ticket concourse. At the opposite end is a barber 
shop with a stairway and elevator to the offices above. 

Two broad stairways will lead from this lobby to the main 
waiting room on the floor above. This room will be 164 ft. long, 
49 ft. wide and 28 ft. high, and will be lighted by seven large 
ornamental metal windows. The walls will be decorated with 
high wainscoting of faience tile and above this with decorated 
plaster, while the ceiling will be broken up with heavy orna- 
mental beams. The smoking room will be located at one end 
of this waiting room and the women’s rest room at the other. 

Two large entrance ways will lead from the waiting room 
to a concourse 100 ft. long and 54 ft. wide, from which all 
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tracks will be reached by inclines and stairways, thus eliminating luminated by concealed lights in the ceilings and massive in- 

all crossing of tracks at grade. From the concourse, which is_ direct lighting pendants. Above the main waiting room are tv 

paneled with steel, incoming passengers can go directly to car- additional floors which will be devoted to offices. 

riages and hotel buses, or to the waiting rooms. The passenger yard proper consists of a steel viaduct 2,200 
On the street level at one end of the building will be located ft. in length providing for 10 tracks at present. This viaduct 
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Main Waiting Room Floor Plan. 











an emigrants’ waiting room with a stairway leading to the track . will be 22 ft. above the street level and will require 9,540 tons of 
platform. A fully equipped hospital will also be installed. Steam — steel and 10,380 cu. yds. of concrete. The estimated cost of this 
heat for the buildings and for standing cars will be generated work is $842,000. Immediately at the west end of the passenger 
by a power plant in the basement. The building will be il- station a double track steel viaduct with a concrete deck will be 
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built across the Spokane river directly over the Spokane Falls 
and 164 ft. above the water. This viaduct will be 768 ft. 6 in. 
long and will also cross over the recently completed Monroe 
street concrete bridge of the city. 

Between Monroe and Cedar streets will be located the local 
freight house, 50 ft. x 300 ft. in size, together with team tracks, 
house tracks and driveway. West of this point will be located 
a 14-track classification yard with roundhouse, machine shop, 
storehouse, coal, oil and ash handling equipment, etc. This 
portion of the line will require over 1,000,000 cu. yds. of filling 
and will cross all streets overhead. At the west end of this de- 
velopment there is nearing completion, the Hangman creek- 
Spokane river viaduct, 2,996 ft. long and 176 ft. above the water. 
The main line is double tracked throughout from the east end 
of this viaduct into the station. 

The designs for this terminal were worked out under the 
direction of John D. Isaacs, formerly consulting engineer of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, and F. L. 
Pitman, formerly chief engineer. The actual construction work 
is now being carried out under the direction of E. E. Adams, 
consulting engineer, and J. R. Holman, chief engineer. 





POWDERED COAL AS FUEL.* 





By W. S. QUIGLEY, 
Quigley Furnace & Foundry Company. 

In a recent article published by the Department of Indus- 
trial Research of the University of Pittsburgh, it is stated: 
“At the present time Pittsburgh burns in the neighborhood 
of 15,000,000 tons of coal annually, the cost of which is about. 
$19,000,000, and it has been estimated on the basis of efficiency 
tests that there is a loss of $4,000,000 annually which could 
be saved by proper furnace operation.” 

In reality powdered coal means conservation of our coal 
supply. Powdered coal as a fuel is not new, the advantages 
of that method of firing having been fully recognized in the 
early Fifties, but it was not a simple matter to burn it suc- 
cessfully, as the enormous sums expended and lost in experi- 
menting with it have proved. We have installed plants 
capable of handling over 240 tons per day and are now 
installing plants capable of milling, distributing and burning 
over 740 tons per day in metallurgical furnaces. 

For best results powdered coal must be dry and fine—dry 
means not over 0.5 per cent. of moisture (and I might here 
state that in addition to the advantages in burning, consider- 
ably less power is required to properly pulverize dry coal) 
and fine means that 93 to 95 per cent. should pass a 100 mesh 
sieve or 80 to 85 per cent a 200 mesh sieve. In that state the 
particles are so finely divided that each one in a proper burn- 
ing apparatus is surrounded by the necessary amount of air 
for combustion and thereby liberates the entire fuel energy 
of the coal at once. Being finely powdered, the volatile gases 
ignite the instant the fuel enters the combustion chamber and 
the fixed carbon is consumed while in suspension by the heat 
from the gases, the resultant flame to a casual observer 
resembling that of either oil or gas. The fire is under ab- 
solute control and is not dependent on stack draft or atmos- 
pheric conditions. The entire inflammable portion of the 
coal is converted into heat without any loss whatever. 

The following roughly constitutes a plant: for properly 
preparing and burning powdered coal: A coal milling build- 
ing located at a place convenient to the coal supply from 
which the coal can be delivered to a crusher and reduced to 
the size required for pulverizing. From the crusher it must 
be elevated to a crushed coal storage bin; from the storage 
bin it is sent to the dryer and then elevated to the dried coal 
bin. From the dried coal bin it is delivered to the pulverizer, 
then elevated again to the pulverized coal bin, and thence 





*Presented at the recent convention of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
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it is delivered to the distributing conveyors which supply the 
individual hoppers located near the furnaces, from which the 
coal must be fed. 

The controller or device which regulates the coal fed to 
the burners must be flexible, as it determines the amount of 
coal which can be delivered or supplied to the burner. One 
type of controller is fastened to the bottom of.a specially 
designed hopper or bin. It consists of two screws, the upper 
propelling the coal forward to a point where it falls in a 
steady stream past the opening through which it is forced 
to the burner by a jet of low pressure air, the excess coal 
falling to the.lower screw-of greater pitch, which returns 
the overflow to the base of the hopper. This construction 
makes it impossible to jam, practically fool proof and permits 
any portion of the falling stream, up to the capacity of the 
upper screw, being used by simply turning on more or less 
of the air—we term it controller air, it being less than 
one-seventh of the air required for combustion. A _ sepa- 
rate supply of air of a much lower pressure is introduced at the 
burner for combustion. 

The controller screws are operated by variable or constant 
speed motors as conditions require. On small furnaces when 
a more or less uniform class of work is done, such as rod 
heating, small forgings, nut and spike work, etc., the con- 
trollers are speeded to give the maximum amount of fuel re- 
quired to heat the furnaces and the operator can not exceed 
that amount. On larger furnaces, such as open hearth, con- 
tinuous billet, reheating, etc., a variable speed motor or speed 
changing device is used to give a wide range of operations. 
Furnace operators soon become accustomed to the new fuel 
and have no difficulty in regulating the furnaces to suit their 
requirements. 

The current of controller air serves a double purpose; it 
not only forces the coal to the burner, but in picking up 

‘the coal it is mixed with it so that upon entering the burner 
it expands into a cloud, which mixes readily with the com- 
bustion air and bursts into a clean flame, the length of which 
can be changed by adjusting the burner and varying the 
proportions of the furnaces to suit conditions. The volatile 
content of the coal also has a material effect upon the length 
and nature of the flame. The fires are usually started by 
placing oily waste or wood in front of the burner much the 
same as starting oil or gas fires, although on small furnaces 
where oil systems are already installed it is very convenient 
to use oil for heating the furnace 10 or 15 minutes before 
the coal is turned on. 

In a four-door forge furnace having a chamber. about 6 ft. 
wide x 18 ft. long used for heating engine frames, etc., in the 
hammer shop of the American Locomotive Company, the fuel 
consumption hand fired with bituminous coal was 650 Ibs. 
per hour. With powdered coal it consumes but 350 lbs. per 
hour and heats 20 per cent. faster and this amount will be 
reduced as the heaters become more familiar with the new 
fuel and realize that the smoky flame they were accustomed 
to for so many years is not necessary. In addition the special 
grade of blacksmith coal formerly used cost about 35 cents 
more per ton. 

A report from the Lima Locomotive Works shows that a 
large furnace for supplying a 6,000 lb. hammer and having a 
chamber 7 ft. 2 in. x 15 ft. 3 in., started cold at 8.15 reached 
a temperature of 2,200 deg. F. at 9.15 and 2,500 deg. F. at 
9.45, which compares favorably with oil or gas practice. The 
coal used is bituminous run of mine, 34.7 per cent. volatile, 
having a heating value of 14,000 B. t. u. per pound, and costs 

2.25 delivered at Lima. Allowing 50 cents per ton for the 
cost of pulverizing and distributing, which is a fair average, 
they get 31,360,000 B. t. u. for $2.75, or 114,036 B. t. u. for one 
cent as against 27,282 B. t. u. for one cent with oil, the present 
cost being 47% cents per gallon with no posisbility of making 
a contract at that price. 

Allowing 80 per cent. efficiency and 50 cents per ton for 
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the cost of gasifying a ton of coal, both of which figures are 
in the producer’s favor, average practice considered, the com- 
parison between oil, producer gas and powdered coal base 
on cost of fuel in.Lima, Ohio, would be: 


Fuel oil 27,282 B.t.u. for one cent. 
Producer gas 91,228 B.t. u. for one cent. 
Powdered coal 114,036 B.t.u. for one cent. 


The usual fuel consumption throughout the country is one 
pound of pig iron puddled per pound of coal, although con- 
siderably more is used in some plants, one visited a few days 
ago claiming the consumption to be 1.3 tons of coal per ton 
of iron. At the plant of the American Iron & Steel Company, 
using powdered coal, records as low as 1,083 lbs. per ton 
have been made while a fair average fuel consumption is 1,185 
lbs. of coal per gross ton of muck bar made. The waste heat 
is utilized in off heat boilers mounted over the furnaces and 
to preheat the air for combustion to about 600 deg. F., which 
adds about 20 per cent. to the economy. As compared with 
producer gas the cost of installation is less. High tempera- 
ture can be readily obtained without regeneration, and the 
loss in gasifying is eliminated. 

It is not necessary to use cheap or poor grades of coal 
in order to make savings. The analysis of the fuel and the 
heating value should be considered, a high volatile, low ash 
and low sulphur being the most desirable. 





PURE DRINKING WATER ON THE SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC. 


The bulletin of the passenger department of the Southern 
Pacific contains a description of the methods used to provide 
pure drinking water for passenger trains on that road. The 
details apply to the Los Angeles division, but similar methods 
are applied on other parts of the system. 

Los Angeles is the principal icing place for outgoing trains 
of the coast and valley lines, and the line leading to El Paso, 
Tex. Water is purchased from the city, and the ice is made 
from distilled water. After being sawed it is washed, placed in 
a clean covered cart and carried to the coolers. It is handled 
by men clad in white duck, with white rubber gloves, and they 
are required to change their garb frequently and to present a 
neat appearance at all times. The cart is steam cleaned at inter- 
vals, and the water coolers are steam cleaned and sterilized 
before the train departs. This is the custom at all the most 
important icing points. At Indio the water supply is artesian, 
and remarkably pure. In the Imperial valley the only drinking 
water is that from canals supplied by the Colorado river. To 
provide passenger trains and waiting rooms in this valley water 
is carried in cans from Mecca, where the artesian flow is reputed 
to be the purest in the state. The 20-gal. cans in which the 
water is carried are frequently sterilized, and ice is handled by 
gloved hands, in buckets and by the use of tongs. Every six 
months the water supply is analyzed and a certificate of the 
purity is issued by the proper health officer. Ice is certified in 
the same way. 

For the use of passengers pasteboard drinking cups are on 
sale on all trains by the news company, and by all agents at 
passenger stations. The Crane automatic drinking fountain has 
been installed at Los Angeles and 15 other important stations. 
In these fountains coiled pipes are iced, and the water made 
cool as it passes through them. 





Russtan Ratway Construction—The Russian minister of 
ways and communications will shortly undertake, at the expense 
of the State, the construction of a railway line from Meref to 


Cherson. It is announced that the Russian minister of com- 
merce regards favorably the project for the construction of a 
railway from the Nadeidinsk works to Archangelsk, in view of 
the exploitation of the naphtha area of Ouchta. 











CONDITIONS IN THE 








INVESTMENT WORLD.« 


Expansion of Industrial Effort and National Tendency to Ex- 
cessive Borrowing Have Deteriorated Character of Bonds. 


By James J. Hit. 


The superior efficiency of wealth united under corporate man- 
agement over money employed in small sums by individuals has 
concentrated investment in corporations. Investment securities 
are mostly stocks and bonds. The former entitle the holder to 
a proportionate voice in the management of the concern, and 
to a share in the profits or a responsibility for the losses. The 
place of the share of stock has changed little. The bond has 
been subject to alteration and dilution. With a great increase 
in total volume has come a depreciation of many of them in 
both reputation and quality. 

A corporate bond is a lien on the property that it covers. The 
bondholder being a contingent owner, and taking precedence 
of the stockholder, the bond had a special value of its own. 
The very name became a synonym for security. And until com- 
paratively recently nothing has happened to impair this confi- 
dence, just shown to be so essential an element in credit. A 
bond could become a losing investment only in the case of so 
large an issue or so serious a depreciation in the property that 
its total proceeds would not equal the total of outstanding bonds. 
Formerly this was a possibility too remote to be taken into con- 
sideration in the case of legitimate business concerns. 

It happened, perhaps inevitably, because of the increase of 
capital for investment, the increase of vision and of daring 


among borrowers, and the assured reputation of the bond, that: 


its standing was slowly sapped. The repudiation of debts by 
some American states gave public credit a heavy blow. Panics 
and reorganizations compelled a closer scrutiny of corporate se- 
curities. But the main cause of such deterioration as the bond 
has suffered is the putting out under that name of a great vol- 
ume of paper promises which are not entitled to it. And this is 
partly the effect of the excessive borrowing and spending of our 
day, and partly that of an expansion of industrial effort and an 
inflation of the capital of industrial enterprises which have often 
raised the total of bond issues, heretofore representing the value 
of the property under the hammer, to approximately the figure 
that would once have covered stock and bonds combined. In 
fact, the stock of more than one pretentious concern would have 
nothing behind it if the bondholders had to be paid off. Nor 
could the latter themselves hope to receive dollar for dollar on 
a forced sale. The dangerous proportions of this abuse of credit 
are shown in a recent address by Joseph T. Talbert, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. He said: “If we take the 
ten years from January, 1904, to January, 1913, inclusive, and 
tabulate the comptroller’s reports for national banks, the first 
call of the -year, we find that loans increased from $3,511,000,000 
to $6,147,000,000—a net increase of $2,636,000,000, or 75 per cent. 
During the same period the deposits of these banks increased 
from $4,789,000,000 to $8,361,000,000—a net increase of $3,- 
572,000,000, or 74.6 per cent. During the same period the in- 
vestments in railroad, municipal, public service, industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds increased from $555,000,000 to $1,057,000,000, 
or 90.4 per cent. These figures are dazzling and they are so 
large as to become confusing. Taking a shorter period and 
beginning with the year before the panic of 1907, we find that 
the net increase in the loans of national banks is slightly over 
$2,000,000,000, or nearly 50 per cent. During the same period 
the deposits increased $2,613,000,000, or about 45 per cent. In- 
vestments increased $383,000,000, or about 60 per cent.” 


INFLATION IN BONDS ISSUED BY PUBLIC BODIES. 


Criticism, or even a proper understanding of the situation 
calls for discrimination between the classes into which bonds are 
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divided. First are those of public bodies; the government, states, 
counties, cities and sometimes villages. Here a frightful in- 
flation is going on. An old-fashioned public aversion to debt 
still holds the nation and, to some extent, the states in check; 
though many of the latter evade it by marketing certificates of 
indebtedness which differ from bonds only in the shorter time 
they have to run and the inferior weight of the sanction behind 
them. The total national debts of Europe rose from about eight 
billion dollars in the period 1845-48 to nearly thirty billion dol- 
lars in 1905-07. With the exception of a slight rise in 1899, 
made good the following year, the total debt of the United 
States. less cash in treasury, was greater on the first of last 
May than it had been for 25 years. In a study of credit made 
some time ago, I showed that the net ordinary expenses of the 
United States government had increased 1.4 per cent. between 
1870 and 1890, and 121.4 per cent. between 1890 and 1908; while 
between 1890 and 1909 the expenditures of the 30 states from 
which reliable reports could be obtained had increased 201.6 per 
cent. 

Most of our cities are mad spenders; intent only on securing 
an increased margin for bond issues by raising the assessc:l 
valuation. Not a few of them are meeting part of their current 
expenditures by issuing bonds; while refunding, instead of levy- 
ing taxes to pay at maturity, has become the almost invariable 
rule. Several large cities whose credit has always stood high 
have offered bonds within the last few months without finding 
takers, even at an increased interest rate. This collapse of the 
market is due not only to a relative scarcity of investment cap- 
ital at the time, but also to an underlying consciousness on the 
part of the public that the danger line has been reached. A 
state, county or city has no income or resources aside from 
taxation. Public buildings, public improvements, school houses 
and the apparatus of fire departments could not be sold without 
dissolving the community itself. They are only imaginary assets. 
The issue of bonds in excessive volume has, therefore, com- 
pelled the buyer to consider a possible inability of the people to 
pay. That point will presently be reached unless we sharply 
correct the prevailing policy. 

In the five years between 1907 and 1912 the sales of 
municipal bonds in the United States nearly doubled. Ac- 
cording to a summary made this year by the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, the average sales for the period immediately 
preceding 1904 were about $150,000,000 a year. In 1911 they 
were $396,859,000, and in the dull year 1912 they were $386,- 
551,000. This is an enormous increase for the market to 
digest. But it is far from telling the whole story. This 
amount represents only our own actual municipal bonds sales 
within the territorial limits of the United States. 

It is fairly certain that our market cannot absorb such a 
flood without a perceptible increase in the interest rate and 
some financial derangement in the conduct of ordinary busi- 
ness. Thus the unchecked rage for borrowing affects not 
only those who issue and those who sell securities, making 
it more difficult to place bonds, but also general busiriess 
operations, by lessening the supply of available free capital 
and increasing the price at which it can be had. 

INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 


The situation with regard to bonds generally spoken of as 
“industrials” is worse. The field is so large and so diverse 
as to defy statistical tabulation. Hundreds of millions of 
bonds have been issued to promote consolidations, these 
securities being part of the purchase price of the smaller con- 
cerns to be united in one big corporation. Other hundreds 
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of millions have been issued against property still to be 
developed, such as mines, timber lands, irrigated lands and 
even ordinary real estate, where many separate holdings are 
combined in: the hands of an active selling or developing 
concern. These are of varying degrees of soundness; from 
the bond with property behind it that would fetch face value 
at a forced sale at any time, to more speculative pledges of 
a future realization or increment that is little better than a 
guess. Finally, there is the enormous mass, recorded only 
locally and beyond any reliable estimate in amount of bonds 
that are not, in view of the flimsy or insufficient security 
behind them, entitled to be called bonds at all. 

In days of soberer financing, an industrial concern was 
capitalized at somewhere near the amount of cash actually 
put into the business. With the advent of the large corpora- 
tion, capital stocks began to grow by multiples of 5, 10, 100. 
A company could scarcely respect itself if it had less than 
a million dollars of capital stock; while frum five to a hun- 
dred millions became not uncommon. Now the market for 
stock shares is always limited. The supply increased so fast, 
the underlying values became so attenuated or doubtful, that 
some additional assurance was needed to bring in the ready 
money. Here began the deterioration in the significance of 
the word “bond.” Finding that bonds would sell where 
stocks would not, the promoter substituted the latter for the 
former. A concern that might reasonably have carried a 
total capitalization of $500,000 bonded itself for that amount, 
and issued half a million or a million dollars of stock in ad- 
dition. Little local manufacturing or commercial corporations 
bonded themselves for the limit; the bond in these cases, 
of course, being nothing but a share of stock, and having 
no sounder value behind it. The old definition of a bond 
no longer fits. 

In fixing capital stock, a corporation may, to some extent, 
capitalize its good will. It is not always illegitimate or at all 
uncommon for a business concern to capitalize its actual 
profits for a year or a period of years past, sometimes even 
to capitalize future profits based on percentages of actual 
past growth, and issue stock to correspond. Except where 
a community is young, growing rapidly and has a future as- 
sured by its possession of great natural resources, this is 
dangerous financing. But if this capitalization consists of stocks 
only, and the process is without misrepresentation of facts, 
the effect is not so bad. The investor knows what he is 
getting, and takes his chance of a loss for his chance of a 
profit. The investment market is seldom demoralized in this 
way. Any disappointment in outcome is part of the necessary 
percentage of failures on which all business growth is built. 
But when exactly the same representations are made and the 
same security is offered for a so-called “bond” issue, the 
circumstances are materially altered. The old meaning of the 
word is destroyed. The market for legitimate bonds is im- 
paired. Credit is affected by this tampering with one of its 
main supports, and the results are disastrous to the com- 
munity as well as to the investor. 

Formerly, and always in any properly financed undertak- 
ing, the limit of a bond issue is the total cash value of tangible 
property in possession; not its value for the uses to which 
it is being or is to be put, but its value as an asset for im- 
mediate conversion by forced sale at any time into cash. 
Under this rule the investor might rest secure. The worst 
that could happen to him would be to have to take over this 
property, in case of a receivership, wind up the business and 
get back his money. About all that he could lose would 
be the interest on his investment for the unrealized term of 
the life of his bond. Now it is altogether different. Not 


only wild-cat concerns, which are outside the range of this 
discussion, but companies of real merit and solvency, con- 
ducted by men who would scorn to do an act commonly 
recognized as dishonorable, do not hesitate to bond their 
businesses for very much more than could be obtained from 
either a forced sale or a careful liquidation. 


Plant is set 
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down at its cost or its estimated value in use, and not it. 
selling price as real estate and second-hand machinery |; 
affairs had to be wound up. And in addition, present or 
prospective profits or both, and sometimes mere good wil! 
are capitalized. The security behind the bond has deterior 
ated. Its value is diminished. Capital takes alarm. Loans; 
must be made at a higher rate and are harder to place. Instead 
of a man’s word being as good as his bond, his bond has be. 
come no better than his word. Securities of that name which 
actually deserve it, by being worthy of their lineage and true to 
the traditions of their past, must jostle their way to markct 
through a mob of tatterdemalions with scarcely a rag of re 
spectability to cover their poverty and deceit. 


RAILWAY BONDS, 


Without undue preference for the interest to which most of 
my active life has been given, I think I may say that the railroad 
bonds of this country as a rule have remained faithful to theit 
trust. For one thing, it is practically impossible to place an 
over-issue of railway bonds. If a manufacturing or commercial 
concern liquidates, its property has only current real estate value 
unless some successor wishes to carry on the same or a similar 
business. If an industrial enterprise is wrecked by competition 
that it cannot meet, by a shift in the market for raw materials, 
by a cessation of demand owing to changed conditions or new 
inventions, its bonds may fall to a few cents on the dollar; be- 
cause the intangible values behind them are reduced to nothing, 
and the tangible can no longer be turned to profitable use. A 
railroad is differently situated. Its business cannot be discon- 
tinued. While it may and does suffer from unjust legislative 
and other assaults that add to its expenses and subtract from 
its revenues, it enjoys as a compensation security through the 
courts against actual confiscation. The road and its belongings 
will always remain there.- They can always be operated. They 
must be operated by somebody. Therefore the security cannot 
altogether vanish; and the experience has shown that it will 
eventually bring, under wise management, some return in the 
most desperate cases. 

So far as the old, established properties, with an unbroken 
record for payment of interest and dividends, are concerned, 
there is no security that can compare with them for safety of 
the principal and certainty of the interest payment. The United 
States government itself has been compelled to suspend specie 
payments; but the best railway systems of the country went 
through the stress that drove it to the wall without disappointing 
investors in them of one dollar when it was due or expected. 
There never was a bond issued through the centuries since the 
word first came into use which better deserved to bear the title 
than the first-class railway bonds that are the favorite invest- 
ment today of the great life, fire and accident insurance com- 
panies, of savings banks, of all who make it their first condition 
that a security shall have full value behind it, pay at maturity, 
and be readily convertible into cash with the least shrinkage, 
even in time of public panic and financial demoralization. 

Limitations by law on increase of capitalization are of recent 
origin. The managements of our railways have, for the most 
part, financed them voluntarily, so far as bond issues at least 
are concerned, moderately and wisely. The amount of railway 
capital outstanding in 1911 was, by official report, a little over 
$19,000,000,000. Of this, $10,738,000,000 was funded debt, $7,825,- 
000,000 of that amount being bonds. There is no present means 
of estimating the total money value of railroad property. We 
do know that it represents the greatest property interest in the 
country next to the land on which we live, and its improvements. 
It is so far in excess of capitalization that the margin of safety is 
plainly in view. It is so much farther from the total of the rail- 
way bonded debt that the most careful administrator of a trust 
never guarded it more completely against possible depreciation. 

I showed six years ago that the actual growth of the trans- 
portation business called for an immediate investment of at least 
one billion dollars a year for five years, to catch up with traffic 
demands. The event proved that forecast under instead of above 
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the mark. The need grows continually with the increase in 
population and the development of the country. The money 
obtained by the sale of securities is put into construction and 
equipment. So we need not be surprised to learn, according to 
an estimate made by the New York Times, that while, in the 
year ending October 1, 1912, the railways issued stocks and bonds 
to a total of $23,821,000 less than the year preceding, the indus- 
trial concerns issued $362,000,000 more. The remaining class of 
bonds, those of public utilities, require no separate discussion. 
Water bonds in most cases stand on the same footing as those 
of the municipality; gas and electric light bonds are simply a 
special form of industrials; while street railway bonds resemble 
those of the steam railways, except that generally a mere fran- 
chise instead of an ownership of property is the main guarantee 
behind them. The creation of public utilities commissions in 
various states tends to consolidate or standardize all these, so 
far as their sanction and security are concerned, into a special 
class of state-approved but not state-guaranteed security. 

This survey and analysis should explain whatever may seem 
mysterious or discouraging in the recent course of the bond 
market. In spite of the care with which men who understand 
and respect the limitations of credit attempt to guard and restrict 
bond issues, the grand total mounts so fast and the security is 
so progressively impaired that the investor hesitates. Those who 
are desperate for capital bid higher. The rate of interest rises. 
So does the risk. And these results, unhappy for the borrower, 
unhappy for the lender, discouraging and dangerous for the com- 
munity, will continue until the country reconsiders and amends 
its ways. The two noticeable features of the general bond 
situation are the extraordinary conservation in the increase of 
the railway bonded debt and the extraordinary recklessness of 
public authorities and the managements of industrial enterprises, 
taken as a whole, in forcing out every dollar of bonds that any- 
body will take, until they must finally be advertised as summer 
sales and peddled out over the bargain counter. Less spending 
for purposes that can wait; less borrowing on any terms; and a 
clear distinction between the different classes of security and 
instruments of credit, so that each shall make its own appeal and 
cherish its own value, are the only conditions upon which im- 
provement can be hoped. The investment market cannot know a 
prosperous activity, except by feverish starts to be followed by 
still more pronounced reactions, until the immutable laws of 
credit have been generally recognized and respected. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


There is plenty of capital in the country. The extent and 
productivity of our soil, the enterprise of our business men, the 
sagacity of capital and the industry of labor are continuing that 
marvelous accumulation of resources which constitutes the ag- 
gregate of the nation’s wealth. The rate of interest is low for 
call loans, except in temporary crises. The man with money is 
content with a small return if he is sure of getting it back the 
instant a cloud rises in the sky. The reserves of the New York 
banks show an ample store. But long time loans are hard to 
place at rates from one-third to one-half higher than they were 
even three or four years ago. “The simple truth,” says a recent 
financial criticism, “is, the country today is suffering as perhaps 
never before except in times of actual panic, from a loss of con- 
fidence. The money market is abundantly supplied with funds, 
but there is timidity and fear, so that no one is willing to let his 
funds go out of reach.” There could be no completer illustra- 
tion of the essentials of credit. The investor is not sure today 
of either the ability or the intention of the soliciting borrower 
tc pay at maturity. The country is waterlogged with bonds. 
Confidence cannot be restored until the name “bond” has won 
back something of its old standard. And that cannot happen 
until issues are limited by moderation, conformed to the value 
oi the security and confined to the margin of safety and the 
form of credit for which the bond was originally designed. 

\ new situation confronts the country, as well as the dealers 
in investment securities and the men who must find new capital 
wherewith to satisfy legitimate business needs. Formerly 3% 
Per cent. in some cases, and at most 4, was regarded a satis- 
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factory return on a gilt-edged bond. Today the best issues are 
much higher. Some first-class properties have paid 6 per cent. 
for short-time loans. This rise, computed on the face of the 
outstanding securities of the country, represents a tremendous 
annual tax. It is reflected, of course, not only in the higher 
cost of living but in a decline of bond prices. This ranges, for 
high-grade paper, from 4 to 15 points, and in particular cases 
more. Many financial experts look for a remedy only “through 
a decline of prices until the interest yield on the money invested 
in the old issues approximates the increase from the newer 
bonds, which pay a higher rate of interest.’ This, of course, is 
the natural way of working off a debauch, by the operation of 
natural laws. But it entails great hardship on millions of worthy 
investors, on savings banks, on those least deserving to suffer. 
And since, in the main, the situation was not created by ob- 
serving economic law, but by its violation, it would seem not 
unreasonable to seek relief by curbing those qualities which 
have impaired credit, retarded investment and demoralized 
legitimate business by an over-issue of under-secured bonds, 
both corporate and public. 

After all has been said, the main explanation of prevailing 
conditions in the bond market runs back to the old law of de- 
mand and supply. There has been too much spending and bor- 
rowing. The individual, the corporation, the municipality is no 
longer willing to pay as it goes. The future is mortgaged until 
the interest charge alone absorbs more current revenue than 
can be spared. This is the standing danger, the crowning abuse 
of credit, from which no age has been free. It has been the 
cause of every act of currency inflation, always aggravating the 
evil. Inflation by bond issues in excess is just as dangerous in 
practice, produces the same effects and leads to the same end. 
Correct this, and the troubles of the market will be relieved; 
since credit always adjusts .itself automatically to the public 
need when freed from artificial stimulation or compulsion. Let 
the present abuse of credit continue, and an abyss of possible 
suffering and financial distress opens before us. This need not 
happen. It will not happen if the wiser counsel and the con- 
servative view re-assert themselves. 





EMPLOYEES OPPOSE CHICAGO ELECTRIFI- 
CATION. 





Employees of the Chicago railways are taking a lively 
interest in opposing the ordinance now pending in the Chi- 
cago city council which would require the operation of trains 
within the city after July 1, 1915, “by other power than that 
of steam or in a manner that will not produce smoke or any 
noxious gases that injuriously affect the public health, com- 
fort or convenience.” 

After the ordinance had been recommended for passage 
by the committee on railway terminals, representatives of 
the employees made a fight against it in the city council, and 
it was referred back to the committee to give the employees 
a hearing. The railway brotherhoods have organized the 
Chicago Steam Railroads’ Employees’ Safety Association, 
and a committee representing this association appeared before 
the council committee on October 22, to ask that their hear- 
ing be postponed for two weeks to give them time to present 
data regarding the dangers of electrical operation to the em- 
ployees. The committee voted to hold the hearing on Novem- 
ber 3, after Alderman Long, who introduced the ordinance, 
had accused the employees of being “sent in as cats-paws for 
the corporations to obtain further delay.” After the com- 
mittee had declared that the men had an interest in opposition 
to electrification independent of the railway companies 
Alderman Long insisted that the ordinance does not require 
nor contemplate electrification, but is intended simply to 
compel the roads to become more active in developing smoke 
preventing devices. 

The employees have set forth their argument in a pamphlet 
addressed to the business men of Chicago entitled “Elec- 
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trification of the Chicago Railway Terminals from an 
Employee’s Standpoint.” 

The pamphlet declares that while the ordinance does not 
mention the word electrification, “this is a pure subterfuge, 
as it is well known that there has not been invented any 
other power except steam, that has proved at all practicable 
for railway operation other than electricity. Steam railroad 
employees are opposed to electrification at the present time 
primarily from a safety point of view, because if electrifica- 
tion is forced upon the railroads either the third rail or over- 
head trolley would have to be used, with their well-under- 
stood dangers to life and limb, adding many new dangers 
to an already exceedingly hazardous occupation. Under the 
present conditions, as they exist in Chicago, either the over- 
head trolley or the third rail system would be a constant 
menace to the lives and limbs of employees in all depart- 
ments.” 

It is also asserted that if compelled to electrify the roads 
will naturally seek to remove as many as possible of their 
operations outside of the city, so that road crews will leave 
from outside terminals and that the yards and roundhouses 
will, of course, have to be located at such terminals, thus 
compelling a large proportion of the men to give up their 
homes in the city and move outside. On the ground that 
there are some 48,000 railroad employees in the city who 
would be affected by such a condition, representing 192,000, 
when their families are taken into consideration, and spend- 
ing a payroll of approximately $4,000,000 a month, the busi- 
ness men are asked to oppose electrification in order to avoid 
losing some of their best customers. Other arguments are 
that electrification would reduce wages, or force out of em- 
ployment many who have been trained in steam service, but 
who are too old to adapt themselves to new conditions, and 
would cause many to lose their fraternal insurance on account 
of the increased hazard. It is also declared that doing away 
with the locomotive smoke would have but a small effect 
on the general smoke nuisance, and that even if the railways 
make as much as 42 per cent. of the smoke, as estimated by 
a former city smoke inspector, the larger percentage of smoke 
and dirt from other sources could be eliminated at a fraction 
of the cost of electrification. Improvements which the roads 
have already made by introducing smoke consumers and 
using a better grade of fuel, are cited, with a statement of the 
city smoke inspector that the locomotive smoke density was re- 
duced from 23 per cent. in 1910 to 7 per cent. in 1912. 

The difference in conditions in Chicago, with its network of 
yards and switching tracks, and in New York, where com- 
paratively simple passenger terminals have been electrified, 
are cited to show that electrification would be impracticable 
in Chicago under present conditions. The statement closes 
with the following: “Do the business men of Chicago want 
to force the railroads into a backward step that will increase 
the dangers to their employees? We believe in progress, 
we are not opposed to mcdern developments. But we also 
believe in ‘safety first’ and the conservation of humanity. 
We also believe that any legislation to increase the dangers 
of our occupation, and that will drive us as workmen and 
citizens out of our homes that we have worked years to 
obtain, into open territory where we shall have to build up 
new homes, schools and churches, is a poor progressive 
step and the rankest kind of class legislation. Do you want 
to lose our patronage? Are 48,000 picked workers, represent- 
ing a payroll of $4,000,000 a month, worth keeping as citizens 
of Chicago? If you think they are, if you believe in keeping 
the railroad accident roll down to a minimum, you will op- 
pose the electrification of the Chicago terminals until such 
time as it can be done without increasing the dangers of an 
already hazardous occupation. If the facts stated above ap- 
peal to you get busy with your alderman, voice your senti- 
ments among your associates, take the question up in your 
business organization.” 
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NEW MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT 
MEMPHIS. 


The Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Com. 
pany was organized last spring for the purpose of building and 
maintaining a double track railway and highway bridge over the 
Mississippi river at Memphis, Tenn., to provide an entrance to 
the city from the west for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and the St. Louis South- 
western. These lines had previously used the single track 
bridge of the St. Louis & San Francisco, but the capacity of 
this structure was not great enough to handle the increasing 
business of all of these roads. The stock of the new company 
is owned in equal proportions by the three interested roads. 
The preliminary plans for the new structure have been com- 
pleted and the work on the substructure has been begun. The 
first caisson was launched on October 14. 

The new bridge will be located 200 ft. up-stream from the 
Frisco bridge and parallel to it. The main channel spans will 
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have the same opening as the main channel spans of the old 
bridge, although pier 4 has been moved 17 ft. toward the river 
in order to make the suspended spans shorter. While the sus- 
pended spans in the old bridge were 451 ft 8 in. long, those in 
the new bridge will be only 417 ft. 934 in. long. The structure 
has an overall length of 2,548 ft. 1054 in., and consists of the 
following spans: One deck span, 345 ft., one semi-suspended 
span, 417 ft. 934 in.; one cantilever arm, 186 ft. 334 in.; one fixed 
span, 621 ft.; one cantilever arm, 186 ft. 334 in.; one suspended 
span, 417 ft. 934 in.; one cantilever arm, 186 ft. 334 in., and one 
anchor arm, 186 ft. 334 in. The trusses will be spaced 32 it. 
center to center, giving a clear width between trusses of 27 ft. 
6 in. The double track railway line will be carried between 
these trusses, the tracks being spaced 13 ft. center to center. 
Two 14 ft. roadways will be carried on brackets outside of the 
trusses. The maximum depth of the trusses is 88 ft. The load- 
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ing assumed in the calculations is as follows: For trusses: 
Live load, 4,000 Ibs. per ft., and 40,000 Ibs. concentration on each 
track, also 500 Ibs. per lineal ft. on each roadway, except in 
the case of the suspended span, where 600 Ibs. per lineal ft. 
was used. Unit stresses have been taken conservatively, so that 
even with a loading on each track corresponding to E-70, no 
member in the bridge will be stressed over two-thirds of the 


elastic limit: Track floor: Two engines, 1771%4 tons on each 
track (Cooper’s E-50) : Roadway floor; 17% ton road roller and 
100 lbs. per sq. ft.: Windloads; loaded structure; 30 lbs. per sq. 
ft. on train and floor as seen in elevation, and in addition, area 
of truss members for two trusses. Unloaded structure; 50 lbs. 
per sq. ft. of exposed area of members for two trusses. Two 
designs are now being prepared, one, that of eye-bars in the con- 
tinuous structure made of alloy of steel of an elastic limit of 
48,000 to 50,000 Ibs., and the remainder of the structure of car- 
bon steel; and one where all truss members except those in 
the anchor arm will be of alloy steel. 

To comply with the requirements of navigation on the river, 
the clear height above the channel is made the same as in the 
present bridge. This makes the two center piers about 147 ft. 
high. The elevation of the water in the river is subject to a 
variation of over 45 ft. The piers will be founded on pneumatic 
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DEMANDS OF THE WESTERN ENGINEMEN. 





The demands of the western enginemen were served upon the 
Western Association of Railroads on October 10, by the chiefs of 
the two enginemen’s organizations. The following are the 
changes demanded by the employees: 


Article I.—Basis of a Day’s Work. 


Passenger Service.—One hundred miles or less, five hours or less, will 
constitute a day’s work in all classes of passenger service. 
excess of 100 miles shall be paid for pro rata. 

All Other Service Except Switching—One hundred miles or less, 10 
hours or less, will constitute a day’s work in all classes of service except 
passenger and switching service. All mileage in excess of 100 miles shall 
be paid for pro rata. Ten miles’ run will be the equivalent of one hour’s 
service performerd, or vice versa. 

Overtime in passenger service will be computed and paid for on a basis 
of 20 miles per hour, at rate for each class of engine used. 

Overtime in all other service except passenger and switching service 
will be computed on a basis of 10 miles per hour, and paid for at the rate 
of 15 miles per hour, at rate for each class of engine used. 

All overtime will be computed on the minute basis. 


All mileage in 


Article II.—Rates of Pay. 


The rate in passenger service on locomotives other than the Mallet type 
weighing less than: 













































































F : : . Engine- Fire- 
caissons and will be of concrete with a granite facing. The men. men. 
: : ‘ : 20/000 ths: on rivers ehall DOs occ 6.0:c:eciascaeise tedisiesicccscs $4.50 $2.90: 
granite will be secured from Stone Mountain, Ga. The high 6/599 ibs. and less than 100,000 Ibs. on drivers...2...00 0. 4.60 3.00 
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; ; 4 i H 200,000 lbs. and less than 225,000 lbs. on drivers............ 5.35 3.50 
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Elevation of New Mississippi 


90 ft. x 42 ft., and about 50 ft. high. It is expected to land the 
bottom of the caissons at elevation 84.25. The piers will be 
sunk through a very stiff clay. The assumptions made in the 
design of the substructure were based on the very complete 
data available from the experience in building the former bridge 
and it was only necessary to take a comparatively few test bor- 
ings to check these assumptions. 

The substructure is being built by the Union Bridge & Con- 
struction Company of Kansas City on a percentage basis. The 
contract for the superstructure will not be let until late in the 
winter or early next spring. The designs were prepared under 
the direction of Ralph Modjeski, civil engineer, Chicago. 





STATE RaILwAy MILEAGE IN QUEENSLAND.—The total length of 
railways included in the Queensland state system on June 30, 
1912, was 4,266 miles, inclusive of the Etheridge Railway (143 
miles), which was built by a private company but is operated by 
the state railway department. The lines are 3 ft. 6 in. gage. 


PRIVATE-CAR TROUBLE IN ENGLAND.—After the end of this year 
no wagons (freight cars) will be allowed on the railways in 
Great Britain which are not fitted with spring buffers. This is 
in accordance with a notice issued by the Clearing House seven 
years ago; but it is said that the proprietors of coal mines have 
irom 8,000 to 12,000 wagons still in use which have only “dead” 
buffers—those not fitted with springs. What can be done with 
these cars after December 31 is a question which now gives 
rise to some anxiety. 
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Bridge at Memphis. 


In all classes of service except passenger and switching service on loco- 
motives other than Mallet type weighing less than: 


Engi- Fire- 

neers. men. 

SO GOO The. On Gri1vers. Blidtl BOs occ x sec eeccdaciwneutiecwses $5.00 $3.25 
80,000 Ibs. and less than 100,000 lbs. on drivers............ 5.20 3.40: 
100,000 lbs. and less than 140,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 5.40 3.50 
140,000 lbs. and less than 170,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 5.60 3.65 
170,000 lbs. and less than 200,000 lbs. on drivers............ 5.80 3.75 
200,000 lbs. and less than 225,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 6.10 4.00: 
225,000 Ibs. and less than 250,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 6.40 4.25 
Z5C000 the. GME OVE Ol CEINOTS soc ices ceeccetcnsecoeces 6.70 4.50 
Mallet type engines, all classes of service, except switching service, 
weighing less than: Engi- _‘ Fire- 
neers, men. 

SR GRIER (OM CUGOUN got 06.510. <6 6185 did waiade vue Nieven caesbu $7.50 $4.90: 
250,000 lbs. and less than 300,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 7.75 5.10 
300,000 lbs. and less than 400,000 Ibs. on drivers............ 8.00 5.25 
AGOGO TUS. GHG OVEF ON! CYIVEES Ss << 6 cin cacdceasecewceiescaiss 8.25 5.50 


Engineers and firemen on locomotives in pusher and helper service, mine 
runs, work, wreck, belt line and transfer service, and all other unclassified 
service, will be paid through freight rate according to the class of engine. 

On all divisions where grade is 1.8 per cent. or over, an increase of 
10 per cent. over valley rates will be paid. 

On roads where narrow gage locomotives are in service, a 5 per cent. 
increase over present rates in effect shall be granted. 

Wherever electric, multiple unit, gasoline or other service is installed as 
a substitute for steam, or is now in operation on any railroad parties to 
this agreement or on any of the tracks operated or controlled by any of 
them as part of their system, the locomotive engineers and firemen shall 
have the right to the position of motorman and helper, respectively. The 
term “helper” will be understood to mean the second man employed on 
electric locomotives or other power. , 

Seniority rights to be interchangeable. Steam rules, hours of service 
and mileage to apply with the following rates of pay: 





Motor- 
Passenger service— man. Helper. 
20,000 Ibs. tractive power and less.........cecceceeces $4.50 $3.35 
Over 20,000 lbs. tractive power and less than 25,000 Ibs..... 4.60 3.39 
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Motor- 
man. Helper. 


4.70 


Passenger Service— 

Over 25,000 lbs. tractive power and less than 30,000 Ibs..... 
Over 30,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 35,000 lIbs..... 
Over 35,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 40,000 Ibs 
Over 40,000 lbs. tractive power and less than 45,000 Ibs 
Over 45,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 50,000 Ibs 
Over 50,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 55,000 lbs 
Over 55,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 60,000 Ibs 
Over 60,000 Ibs. tractive power and over 


All Other Service Except Passenger and Switching— man. Helper. 


20,000 . tractive power and less $3.75 
Over 20,000 . tractive power and less 75 
Over 25,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 30,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 35,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 40,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 45,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 50,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 55,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 60,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 65,000 . tractive power and less 
Over 70,000 Ibs. tractive power and over 


Switching Service— 
20,000 Ibs. tractive power and less 
Over 20,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 
Over 40,000 Ibs. tractive power and less than 
Over 60,000 lbs. tractive 
Article III.—Local or Way Freight Service. 

Local trains are way freight or mixed trains whose work is the loading 
or unloading of freight or doing station switching en route. 

Engineers and firemen on such trains will be paid 10 per cent. increase 
over through freight rates. 

Through or irregular freight trains doing work such as loading or un- 
loading freight, stock or company material, switching at stations, spurs, 
mines, mills, or required to pick up or set out cars, unless cars to be 
picked up are first out, or cars to be set out are switched together at 
terminals, or doing any other similar work, shall be paid for same at 
overtime rates in addition to time or mileage made on the trip. 

Article IV.—Switching Service. 
Fire- 
men. 
$3.10 

3.25 
4.00 

Engineers and firemen required to begin service other than between the 
hours of 6 a. m. and 8 a. m. will be paid 2 cents per hour, in addition to 
above rate. 

Ten hours or less will constitute a day’s work in switching service. 
Time to be computed continuously, all over 10 hours to be computed and 
paid for at rate of time and one-half. All overtime to be computed on 
minute basis. , 

Switch engineers and firemen will not be required to work longer than 
6 consecutive hours without being allowed 30 minutes undisturbed for 
meals. 

When road engines are used in yard service, road rates will apply. 


Engi- 
Rates of Pay— neers. 
Engines weighing less than 140,000 Ibs. on drivers 
Engines weighing 140,000 lbs. and over on drivers 
Mallet type engines 


Article V.—Preparatory Time. 


Engineers and firemen in all classes of service will be allowed 30 min- 
utes as preparatory time in addition to all other time or mileage made on 
the trip o: day, at the pro rata rate corresponding with class of locomotive 
and service; provided, that on lines of railroad where rules or schedules 
require them to be on duty more than 30 minutes before time ordered to 
leave roundhouse or other point, they will be allowed one hour’s time, 
and when required to be on duty more than one hour, actual time will be 
allowed. Preparatory time will be the time engineers and firemen are 
required to be on their locomotives, prior to time ordered to leave round- 
house or other point. 

Article VI.—Terminal Delay. 

Passenger Service.—lInitial terminal delay for engineers and firemen in 
passenger service shall begin at the time they are called to leave round- 
house or other point and shall end upon departure of trains from passenger 
depot. 

Final terminal delay for engineers and firemen in passenger service shall 
begin at the time they arrive at passenger depot, and will end when 
relieved from duty. 

Freight Service.—lInitial terminal delay in freight service shall begin at 
the time engineers and firemen are called to leave roundhouse or other point 
and shall end when train has passed from yard track or lead to main line, 
and actually departs from the terminal. 

Final terminal delay in freight service shall begin when train arrives 
at switch leading from main line into yard, and shall end when engineer 
and firemen are relieved from duty; provided, that if from any cause trains 
are held out of yard, final terminal delay shall begin. 

Engineers and firemen shall be paid on a minute basis for all terminal 
delay, at the pro rata rate for the class of engine used; this in addition 
to all time or mileage made on the trip. 

Article VII.—Automatic Release and Tie-up. 

Engineers and firemen arriving at terminal or end of run are auto- 
matically released; when used again, they begin a new day. 

Engineers and firemen tied up between their terminals will be paid con- 
tinuous time; no deductions will be made for time tied up. 
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Article VIII.—Held Away from Home Terminals. 

Engineers and firemen held at other than home terminals (including res{ 
period) will be paid continuous time for all time so held, after the expira- 
tion of 15 hours from time relieved from previous duty, at the rate per 
hour paid for the last service performed; less than one hour not to be 
paid for. 

Article IX.—Deadheading. 

Engineers and firemen deadheading on company business shall be paid 
at the same rate and on the same basis as the engineer and fireman o: 
the train on which deadheading. Rules in individual schedules governin, 
minimum day, and other conditions to apply. 


Article X.—Hostlers. 

At points where an average of 6 or more locomotives are handled within 
12 hours, day or night, hostlers shall be maintained. 

Hostling positions shall be filled from the ranks of the firemen, and they 
shall be paid $3.35 per day of 10 hours or less; provided, that where 
hostlers are required to make main line movements, they shall be paid 
$4.75 per day of 10 hours or less, overtime in each case to be computed 
on the minute basis and paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

When such main line or road hostlers are paid the same rate as engineers 
in switching service, such position shall be filled from the ranks of 
the engineers. 

Hostlers shall be allowed one hour for meals between the hours of 
11:30 and 1:30, day or night. Hostlers will be assigned regular meal hour 
between the hours named or after being on duty five hours. Should 
hostlers be required to remain on duty after designated meal hour, one 
hour will be allowed as overtime. No hostler will be required to remain 
on duty longer than six hours without having one full hour for meals. 


Article XI.—Surprise Tests. 
That the practice of conducting surprise tests by turning switch lights 
and placing red lights, or flags, unaccompanied by torpedoes, beside track, 
or wiring down automatic signals to proceed position, be eliminated. 


Article XII.—Assistance for Firemen. 

On all locomotives in freight service where but one fireman is employed, 
and on all locomotives in passenger service, coal will be kept where it 
can be reached by the firemen from the deck of the locomotive. Coal of 
the proper size for firing purposes will be placed on all tenders. 

Article XTII.—Two Firemen. 

On coal burning locomotives weighing 185,000 lbs. or more on drivers, 

when used in freight service, two firemen will be e:mployed. 
Article XIV.—Miscellaneous. 

On railroads where firemen are required to clean locomotives, they shall 
be relieved of such service. 

Where engineers and firemen are required to set up wedges, fill grease 
cups, or clean headlights, they shall be relieved of such service at all points 
where roundhouse, or shop force, or an engine watchman is employed. 

Where engineers and firemen are required to place on or remove tools 
or supplies from locomotives, fill lubricators, flange oilers, headlights, mark- 
ers or other lamps, they shall be relieved of such service at all points 
where roundhouse, shop force, or an engine watchman is employed. 

Article XV.—Official Record of Weights on Drivers. 

For the purpose of recording weights on drivers, each railroad, parties 
to this agreement, will permanently post bulletins at all terminals showing 
accurate service weights of all locomotives. 

Article XVI.—Throwing Switches and Flagging. 

Engineers and firemen will not be required to throw switches, flag 

through blocks, or fill water cars. 





ImMpRovING Swiss TUNNEL RouTes.—A new line is being built 
between Frasne, in France, and Vallorbe, on the frontier, in- 
cluding a four mile tunnel, which will shorten the line of ap- 
proach to the Simplon tunnel by 12 miles, thereby adding a time- 
saving feature to that important route. The Swiss government 
has also undertaken the work of finishing the second Simplon 
tunnel, in order to meet the demands of increasing traffic. The 
plans of the Simplon originally comprised two single track tun- 
nels, only one of which was finished, however, the gallery of the 
second being pierced, and serving as an air shaft and for the 
drainage of water from the first tunnel during construction. The 
work now to be done consists of enlarging the gallery to the ex- 
tent of accommodating a single track, thus doubling the traffic 
facilities and the carrying capacity of the line. A concession has 
been granted to the Loetschberg for a new line, which will 
shorten the approach and act as a feeder to the principal route 
from the French side. This line will cross the Jura mountains 
by a tunnel nearly five miles long between Moutiers, on the 
Basel-Delle-Biel line, and Longeau, a station on the Zurich- 
Olten-Biel line. 
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A DIVISION OFFICE BUILDING DESIGNED FOR 
THE HINE SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION. 





The Arizona Eastern is now constructing a new office building 
at Phoenix, Ariz., embodying a number of interesting features, 
as it is designed for use with the Hine system of organization 
in effect on that line. In the first place, instead of the division 
offices being located over the station, as is generally the rule, 
they are located in the division yard adjacent to the roundhouse 
and classification yard to increase the facilities of supervision 
over this most important unit of the division. This building and 





















the first floor. The offices of the yardmaster and roundhouse 
foreman are located immediately off the entrance hall on the 
side of the building facing the classification yard, enabling the 
yardmaster to have a view over this yard. A bulletin board 
for employees will be posted in the entrance hall and an in- 
struction room for lectures on air brake operation and other 
subjects is provided on the same floor. Back of this is the di- 
vision storeroom with an unloading platform on the track side 
and a counter on the roundhouse side over which materials will 
be issued for the mechanical department. 

The second, or office floor, is surrounded on three sides with 
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Floor Plans of Arizona Eastern Division Office Building. 


the tracks now being built from a part of a large future develop- 
ment, the details of which are provided for in the present plan. 
The ‘office building is located between the classification yard 
and the roundhouse. It is 145 ft. 6 in. long by 66 ft. wide, of 
concrete construction and is two stories high with a basement. 
It is being built entirely by company forces. The basement will 
be devoted to the storage of inflammable materials with a spe- 
Ciai room for oils. A fireproof vault extends continuously 
thrcugh all three floors, the basement portion being utilized for 
the storage of torpedoes, etc. 
Entrance to the building will be gained from the veranda on 

















a veranda, essential to all office buildings in this climate. Im- 
mediately adjoining the reception hall on the side facing the 
yard are the telegraph and despatchers’ offices where train crews 
will get their orders, thus bringing them directly in contact with 
responsible officers who are enabled to inspect the men before 
they leave on their runs. The senior assistant superintendent 
and the assistant superintendents in charge of transportation and 
maintenance, are located on the same side of the building, while 
the drafting office is located in the rear corner adjacent to the 
vault: which is used in common with the general office for the 
storing of tracings and office records. On the opposite side of 
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the building facing the roundhouse are the offices of the super- 
intendent and the assistant superintendent in charge of me- 
chanical matters. The assistant superintendent in charge of sup- 
plies (storekeeper) is located in the rear, a spiral stairway con- 
necting this floor with the storeroom proper. 

The general ideas for this building were worked out by Major 
Hine, formerly vice-president and general manager of the Ari- 
zona Eastern, as a development of his unit system of operation. 
The general details of the building proper were prepared under 
the direction of John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer, Southern 
Pacific, while the detailed plans were prepared by the local di- 
vision forces. 





CHARACTERISTICS AND OPERATING FEA- 
TURES OF THE GAS-ELECTRIC CAR.* 


By L. C. Josepus, Jr., 

Engineering Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The first consideration in the design of any self-propelled 
car is the size of engine required. From experience it has 
been found that an engine rating of from 1% to 13% kw. per 
ton of car is about the proper amount for service in this 
country for cars which occasionally haul trailers. In Europe 
where service conditions are easier, and schedule speeds are 
‘lower, the engine equipment required is much smaller. In 
giving this engine rating it should be considered as the con- 
tinuous rating of the engine without overheating or injury. 
The maximum rating of the engine for short periods may be 
as much as 50 per cent. more. 

The generator required for a gas-electric car should be 
about the most flexible machine that can possibly be designed, 
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Fig. 1—Effect of Gear Ratios on Speed and Tractive Effort. 
and it must be capable of operating under a wide range of 
speeds from 50 per cent. below rated speed to 25 per cent. 
above. 

The current range of the generator must be from 5@ per cent. 
below to 200 per cent. above its normal rating, and the 
voltage range must be from 70 per cent. below to 30 per cent. 
above normal voltage rating. The compounding of the gen- 
erator should preferably be practically flat, and may be ac- 
complished through the effect of the interpole field. The 
generator armature must be of the most liberal design. It 
must have a very high temperature capacity for a short time, 
although the continuous temperature capacity need not be 
great. 

The proper kilowatt rating of the generator should be about 
80 per cent. of the engine rating. ‘This rating, however, has 





*Abstracted eat a eed pressened at ae recent convention of the 
Association of Railway Electrical Engineers. 
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very little meaning, as when the generator is: operating on 
high. voltage with high core loss, the current is low, and the 
copper loss is low, and vice versa, when the generator is 
operating on high current with large copper loss the voltage 
is low, with correspondingly low core loss. 

The motors used on a gas-electric car can be of the stand- 
ard railway type, thus permitting the use of equipment that 
has proven its merits by many years of service, and simplify- 
ing methods of maintenance and inspection, but as these mo- 
tors must be operated under conditions of service such as are 
found on the branch lines of many railroads, they must be 
of the most rugged construction, and capable of operating 
for long periods without attention. 

The choice of gear ratio and wheel diameter is an important 
consideration. In general, for cars having 33 in. wheels and 
motors having an allowable maximum armature speed of 
1,800 r. p. m., a gear reduction of about 2.75 is satisfactory. 
The choice of these various quantities depends of course on 
the motor used and the kind of service the car is going to 
operate in. The above combination is one that has been 
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Fig. 2—Acceleration Curve for 60-Ton Car. 


found satisfactory for single motor cars in average service 
where trailers are hauled occasionally. For 100 kw. generator 
output this combination gives about 12,000 lbs. tractive effort 
at starting, allows a maximum speed of 60 m. p. h., and a 
tractive effort of 4,200 Ibs. at 9.5 m. p. h. at the rated load of 
the motors. For gas-electric locomotives and cars operating 
with trailers at low speeds, the maximum gear reduction ob- 
tainable is desirable. This gives slightly more tractive effort 
at starting, and a much lower speed at the rated load of the 
motors, but makes very little difference in the general speed- 
tractive effort relations for the equipment. To indicate how 
little this difference is, two curves are shown in Fig. 1 giving 
the speed-tractive effort relations for similar equipments 
having gear ratios of 2.75 and 3.41 respectively. It will be 
noted that above 10 m. p. h. the two curves are identical. 

The motor rating on a gas-electric car should be about 125 
per cent. of the generator rating. This difference is easily 
accounted for by the different methods of rating the two 
types of machines. The generator according to custom is 
rated on a basis of a 50 deg. C. temperature rise while rail- 
way motors are usually allowed 75 deg. C. rise. 

It is desirable in a gas-electric car to have a variable speed 
engine on account of the added flexibility of the control. The 
arrangement of the motor connections may be controlled by 
means of the ordinary type of drum controller such as is used 
in trolley cars. The control of the generator shunt field 
current may be effected by any convenient form of field 
rheostat. This rheostat should best be operated by the same 
handle as the main motor controller. Thus, for the series 
motor connection the generator voltage may be brought by 
successive steps from its lowest point to full voltage, the 
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motor voltage being at all times one-half the generator volt- 
age; and for the parallel motor connection the generator 
voltage may again be brought by successive steps from its 
lowest point to full voltage with the motor voltage now 
equal to the generator voltage. In practice it is found for 
ordinary motor car equipments that about 7 steps of voltage 
for the series connection of the motors, and 6 steps of 
voltage for the parallel connection of the motors is the most 
desirable combination. This gives therefore 13 different 
points on which the motors may be operated. Moreover, by 
varying the engine speed the voltage may be made to vary 
over wide ranges for each notch of the controller. ~ This 
means a complete range of motor voltage from the lowest 
point of stability to the point where the generator field is 
fully saturated. In operating the car in order to obtain 
smooth acceleration, use is made of both control of the 
generator field and of the engine speed. This is best shown 
graphically by the curve in Fig. 2 showing the variation of 
car speed, engine speed, and voltage during the acceleration 
of a 60-ton car. 

The idea of using a storage battery as an auxiliary on a 
gas-electric car has been suggested occasionally. A storage 
battery is primarily constant voltage apparatus and cannot 
be fitted into the plan of a gas-electric car without the use 
of relays and other parts to get out of order, unless the plan 
is so changed as to make the control entirely constant 
voltage. . 


PERFORMANCE, 


In operating a gas-electric car care should be taken not to 
crowd the controller to such an extent as to allow wide 
variations of engine speed from the best operating speed, 
which is the speed of maximum fuel economy. This is best 
illustrated by the accompanying table, giving the car speed 
and tractive effort at various engine speeds on each notch 
of the controller. It will be noticed from this table that an 
engine speed of about 550 r. p. m. is the best to use, because 
this is the engine speed at which the tractive effort and speeds 
at each control notch are best distributed throughout the 
range of operation. At speeds lower than 550 r. p. m. several 
notches become worthless and at speeds higher than 550 
r. p. m. the jump from series to parallel notches becomes too 
great. 

In figuring on the service that a gas-electric car can per- 
form there are two important points to determine; first, the 
schedule speed that can be made, and second, whether the 
service can be maintained without overheating the equipment. 
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operating in out of the way points at the far ends of poorly 
paying branch lines. 

Any one who has had experience with a gas engine realizes 
the t:uth of the statement that the time to fix a gas engine 
is before it breaks down and not after. It has been the ex- 
perience of those supervising motor cars that some large 
breakdown which perhaps required a day to fix was caused 
by the neglect of some small adjustment that could have 
been fixed in less than a minute by any one with a screw 
driver or small wrench. It is this kind of forehanded main- 
tenance that is particularly necessary on gas electric motor 
cars, and it is for this reason that the instruction and ex- 
amination of the operators is most important. So far as 
the class of labor required to operate motor cars is con- 
cerned, it has usually been customary to place on the car 
the steam engineer who formerly had the same run when it 
was steam service, and it has been found in general that a 
man of the caliber of a locomotive engineer is perfectly 
capable of making a good motor car operator, but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that he receive careful instruction, and this 
instruction should be of a broad nature, placing more em- 
phasis on his understanding the equipment than his being 
able to answer a larger list of questions. Where things can 
be explained by means of parallels found in the steam engine 
it is of advantage to do so, but care should be taken not to 
stretch the truth to too great an extent so that an engineer 
will for example compare shunting the motor fields to the 
hooking up of the reverse lever on a steam locomotive. 

The motor car operators should be expected to make all 
adjustments to their cars and to look over the engine and 
other equipment at the close of every day’s run and make out 
a work report if they find work that requires attention before 
the following day’s run. It is then usually necessary to have 
one of the machinists from the roundhouse or repair shop 
broken in to understand the motor car. This maintainer will 
have to make all regular running repairs. The tools he will 
require will be no more than the ordinary hand tools of a 
skilled machinist. If the work of the operator in inspecting 
and adjusting his equipment is of the best character the 
work of the maintainer will amount to little more than putting 
in an occasional packing blown out, or some labor of equally 
light nature. If the operator, however, is careless in his 
methods of inspection, the work of the maintainer will be 
correspondingly increased. 

In order to check the work of the operator and maintainer 
it is important that a motor car should have an inspection 
at regular periods, and as a check, it is desirable that this 








TABLE OF TRACTIVE EFFORT AND SPEED. 
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MAINTENANCE AND INSPECTION. 

In a great many ways the equipment used on motor cars 
is very similar to the train lighting equipment used on pas- 
seriger cars, and requires very much the same kind of atten- 
tion. On account of the characteristics of the gas-electric 
motor car and because it is able to furnish light branch line 
Service at low cost, it is not uncommon to find motor cars 





inspection should be made by some other person than the 
operator or maintainer. The men on a modern railroad who 
are best equipped to make such an inspection are the elec- 
trical inspectors who look after the train lighting equipment. 
One of these men can be very quickly educated to understand 
the motor car, will usually take a keen interest in it, and can 
be sent at regular periods to visit the motor cars in his ter- 
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ritory and make the inspection of all parts both mechanical 
and electrical. The report made out by this inspector can be 
turned in to the main office as a record of the condition of 
each motor car from time to time. 

In the discussion of the paper it was pointed out that cars 
should be held at their rated capacity rather than constantly 
taking advantage of the overload possibilities. The mainte- 
nance should be carefully watched and repairs made in time 
to prevent large expenditures on heavy repairs. J. E. Hilton, 
general motor car inspector of the Frisco, presented some 
very interesting figures. For the six months ending June 30, 
1913, the cost of operation and repairs of seven gas-electric 
cars on that line averaged 18.5 cents per mile, which included 
the general overhauling of three cars. Some of these cars 
are placed in severe service with a 30-ton trailer, and have a 
very efficient operating record. The lowest average cost per 
car is 15.1 cents per mile for six months’ service, with a total 
mileage of 30,519 miles. This car hauled a 66,000 lb. trailer 
during that time. 





THE ECONOMY OF CAPACITY LOADING 
FROM THE SHIPPER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By Gorpon WILson, 
Assistant Secretary, Universal Portland Cement Company. 


Our annual car shortage has become a regular topic every fall, 
not only for the railroad magazines, but also for the trade papers, 
and even for the daily press. Just as surely as the morning 
papers on the fifth of July contain a list of the previous day’s 
killed and wounded, so, about the time the crops begin to ripen, 
we begin to receive prophecies and discussions of the impending 
car shortage. Presently, when the famine has become an estab- 
lished fact, we are given the harrowing details of the loss and 
distress that have been caused thereby. Everyone struggles as 


best he can through the agonizing period of car shortage, then 
gives a sigh of relief and settles down comfortably as though 
there would never be another car shortage in all the history of 
the world. 

There will be car shortages. 
shortages unless the freight car equipment of this country should 
become large enough to handle peak loads regardless of how, 


There will continue to be car 


when, or where they might occur. A condition of this kind, 
while comfortable to shippers and consignees, would be un- 
economical and wrong, however, because it would mean that for 
months at a time millions of dollars of this country’s capital 
would be tied up in idle cars and in tracks on which to store them. 
It is to be hoped that the time will come when our freight carry- 
ing equipment will be adequate, if kept in proper repair, properly 
loaded, intelligently distributed, and handled with proper speed, 
to take care of the natural movements of merchandise that occur, 
but in the meantime it is the duty of every good citizen to get 
the greatest possible efficiency out of the equipment that is avail- 
able, in order that the evil effects of our car shortages may at 
least be minimized. 

Car shortages strike first and most directly at the shipper. 
Therefore anything that the shipper can do to increase car 
efficiency is for his own immediate benefit. The advantages to 
be gained by getting the highest efficiency go further back, 
though, than the slight relief which is offered in times of car 
famine. As a case in point, I would like to quote a little his- 
tory with which I am familiar. In 1911 the average load per 
car shipped by the Universal Portland Cement Company was 
67,640 Ibs., in 1912, 70,300 Ibs., and for the first eight months 
of 1913, 73,606 Ibs. These increases of about 3,000 lbs. per car 
per year may not seem to be very significant, but if we had not 
increased our average loading in 1912, we would have required 
2,132 cars more to take care of the number of barrels of 
cement that we shipped in that year. Figuring on the same 
basis, our saving for the first eight months in 1913 is 3,307 cars 
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as compared with our 1911 record, and 1,758 cars as compared 
with the improved record that we made in 1912. In other words, 
through the simple expedient of getting greater efficiency out 
of the cars that we load, we have been able to release. over two 
thousand cars a year for the use of other shippers, not only 
without hurting ourselves in any way, but actually to our own 
advantage. 


There is a certain amount of unproductive expense attached 
to the loading of every car. Each car has to be cleaned and 
prepared for loading. After a car is loaded it has to be pinched 
down the track from the loading door and another car spotted 
in its place. During this time the shipping crew stands idle. 
The cost of the time of a gang of men for the period required 
to move out a load and replace it with another empty is well 
worth consideration. Multiply it by the number of cars that 
have to be loaded in the course of a month, and it amounts to 
a figure that is worth while trying to cut. If the amount of 
product to be shipped in the course of a month can be loaded 
into a smaller number of cars, the cost of loading, per unit 
of product, is correspondingly reduced, and incidentally the profit 
per unit on the material is correspondingly increased. 

This is a plea for capacity loading twelve months in the year. 
If the cars that are shipped in the spring and early summer can 
be loaded heavier than they have been, the manufacturer wil! 
have a smaller proportion of his year’s output to ship during 
the latter months of the year when the cars are not so plentiful. 
His goods will already be at the market instead of in his ware- 
house at his factory. The habit of capacity loading will have 
become established, so that fewer cars will be required to take 
the product that still remains to be shipped, and if this condi- 
tion could be made general, there would be more cars available. 
The customer whose shipments are delayed time after time on 
account of car shortage will be given larger shipments when 
he: does get them, and these larger shipments to the customer 
will carry him for longer periods of time between the placing 
of orders. 


A great deal of the underloading of cars is due to habit or 
thoughtlessness. People who began to order in carload lots 
when fifteen and twenty ton cars predominated are still placing 
fifteen and twenty ton orders, although thirty, forty and fifty 
ton cars have become the standard equipment. On the same 
principle, we have found that one of the most common causes 
of lost car efficiency is the habit of thinking in round numbers. 
A man would order a car of 100, 150, or, maybe, 200 barrels. 
Cement manufacturers themselves, when shipping capacity loads, 
were shipping cars of 170, 230, or 280 barrels, in spite of the 
fact that these same cars, when loaded to the limit of their 
capacity plus 10 per cent., would carry 173, 231, and 289 barrels, 
respectively. A great part of the improvement that we have 
made in the weight of our average carload, as noted above, 
has been due to the fact that we and our customers have stopped 
thinking in round numbers—in multiples of ten—and have given 
a great many cars the exact limit of the load that they can 
carry. Of course there are cases when full capacity loads 
cannot be shipped, and there are times when a concern that is 
endeavoring to do its share towards increasing car efficiency 
will be suspected of ulterior motives, but in general it has been 
our experience that the average consignee will readily appre- 
ciate the importance of this car efficiency movement, and will 
gladly render his aid in furtherance of it. One of our salesmen 
was presenting this subject to a customer: who had always 
ordered his cement in carloads of 150 barrels each. The cus- 
tomer agreed that he was wasting a part of the service of every 
car that he ordered, but explained that his warehouse would 
hold only 150 barrels. “All right,” said our salesman, “let us 
load this car to 173 barrels, and when you get your notice of 
shipment, go out and sell a wagonload to be hauled direct from 
the car as soon as it gets in.” This suggestion solved that 
dealer’s problem, and ever since then his orders have called 
for cars of 173 barrels. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS. 





The twenty-fifth annual convention of this association was 
opened in Washington on Tuesday of this week, and Chairman 
E. E. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission wel- 
comed the menibers to Washington. After a brief reference to 
the progress of the past dozen years, Mr. Clark said: 

We all occupy positions of tremendous responsibilities and 
are invested with unprecedented authority. Upon our zeal, 
patriotism, efficiency and judgment, rests largely the commercial 
welfare of our country. 

In this as in other lines of public work, we find extremists 
on both sides, who, unless their ideas are accepted and fol- 
lowed, exercise to its full extent the American’s prerogative of 
criticism. Their criticism is often founded in lack of knowledge 
as to facts, and sometimes in a willingness to disregard the 
rights of others. Such criticism creates misunderstandings and 
misconceptions, but if we are not broad enough to refrain from 
being influenced or swerved by it, we are lacking in true capacity 
and fitness for the positions which we occupy. 

The situation that existed when regulation was undertaken 
was permitted to grow up. State and nation could have pre- 
vented it. But it was a long time before public sentiment, 
which is really the power of the state and of the nation, 
awakened to the facts, and roused itself to the task of estab- 
lishing equity in place of gross and unjust discrimination, and 
law in place of license. 

The multitude of evils could not be eliminated nor the wrongs 
corrected by one heroic action. Under the conditions that 
then existed such things grew rapidly and easily. The attempt 
to eradicate them involves the interests of many who had noth- 
ing to do with creating or fostering them, as well as the in- 
terests of the carriers, whose agents, in co-operation with the 
representatives of favored ones, created and nourished the 
wrongs. 

Even if it be true that the present financial condition of 
transportation agencies is due to reckless, improvident, or 
even dishonest financing in the past, it would be a mistake to 
undertake to correct it by a policy of reprisal which will im- 
pair the usefulness or efficiency of the carriers upon which the 
welfare—the very life—of the commerce of the country de- 
pends. That commerce grows continually, and we have seen, 
each year, periods during which the available facilities were 
sadly lacking in capacity and efficiency to properly furnish the 
transportation demanded. 

This is in part due to the failure of carriers to provide them- 
selves with facilities; in part to inefficient handling and move- 
ment of equipment; in part to failure of shippers and receivers 
to provide room and facilities of their own sufficient for their 
needs, and in part to customs that have grown up in some 
lines of business which necessarily cause serious delay to cars 
and congestion of terminals. 

Of course, the ideal situation would be one in which the car- 
tiers were ready to provide all the equipment needed and 
promptly transport all the traffic offered at the time of the 
maximum demand; but that situation can be attained only by 
large additions to the facilities and great improvement in 
methods. The added facilities can be secured only through 
expenditures from surplus earnings or from expansion of 
credit. In either way the total cost to purchasers of transpor- 
tation would be increased. It seems to me that no more help- 
ful work can be done than to bring about the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency in the operation and utilization of the 
facilities now possessed. 

It seems to me also that the traveling public is justly entitled 
to a greater degree of safety while patronizing our railroads. 
The importance of this should be brought forcefully to the 
mind of every railroad official and every railroad employee. 
They should realize and respond to the great responsibilities 
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which they have undertaken and be held to a strict account; 
ability for neglect therein. It would be well to revive and en- 
force the old and fundamental rule for train operation, “In 
case of doubt, take the safe side.” 





RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


An account of the opening exercises and committee reports 
of the first two days of the convention of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers, was published in our last 
week’s issue on page 756. Extracts from other reports of 
interest follow: 





CAR ILLUMINATION. 


L. S. Billan, chairman of the committee, presented the 
An abstract follows: The committee arranged with 
the co-operation of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
and with the assistance of the manufacturing concerns di- 
rectly interested in the subject, to conduct an extensive series 
of tests on day coach lighting. The tests were held at the Collin- 
wood shops of the Lake Shore at Cleveland, employing a 
modern 70 ft. coach for the purpose, and lasted about eight 
weeks. They covered an investigation of the relative engi- 
neering merits of center deck and half deck system of loca- 
tion of units, their proper spacing, the efficiency, illumination 
intensity, and uniformity of all distinctive types of lighting 
units for both gas and electric lighting suitable for this 
service. From the results the committee has drawn the 
following conclusions: 

First: Equally satisfactory illumination results from the 
point of view of efficiency, uniformity of distribution, and 
absence of objectionable shadows (except where a large num- 
ber of people are standing in the aisle) are obtained with, 
either the center deck or the half deck arrangement of light 
units. However, on account of the larger number of units in- 
volved, cleaning cost, reflector and lamp maintenance are ma- 
terially greater with the half deck arrangement. 

Second: The uniformity of distribution of illumination ob- 
tained with spacing the lighting units three seats (approxi- 
mately 9 ft.) apart is so poor as not to justify spacing greater 
than two seats (approximately 6 ft.) where the best illumina- 
tion results are desired. This does not apply to semi-indirect 
or indirect lighting where an entirely satisfactory acacia 
can be obtained with three seat spacing. 

Third: With direct lighting systems the color of the head 
lining has no appreciable effect on the useful illumination’ 
produced, sexcept where lighting units are used in which a 
considerable proportion of light is transmitted to the ceiling. 
The use of a light colored head lining, however, is recom- 
mended, as it produces a more cheerful effect in the car 
than where a dark color is used. 

Fourth: The results of illumination tests show a wide range 
in the efficiency of the lighting units, the more efficient units 
producing over twice the useful illumination, compared on 
an equal wattage basis. Further, the various lighting units 
can be classified into groups each possessing distinctive char- 
acteristics. Table I shows a comparison of the groups with 
reference to their illumination efficiency. 

Fifth: The illumination values obtained with electric light- 
ing show the desirability of the use of a lamp of greater 
lumen capacity. Until such a lamp can be available without 
an increase of its wattage above the present standard train 
lighting lamps, the use of only the more efficient types of 
lighting units is recommended where the best results are 
desired. 

Selection of System—In determining the suitability of any 
system of illumination for passenger carrying cars considera- 
tion should be given to the following features, which are 
stated in the order of their relative importance: 

Quality of illumination produced relative to permitting the 
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eye to see with the least amount of fatigue or discomfort; 
efficiency and uniformity of distribution; cleaning costs; re- 
flector breakage costs; artistic merit, and fixture installation 
and maintenance costs. 

Bare electric lamps should never be used for general il- 
lumination in railway cars, as the high intrinsic brilliancy 
of the filament makes them very irritating to the eye as well 
as produces eye fatigue. In addition the efficiency of the 
bare lamp is very low, the illumination produced on planes 
where used by passengers with the arrangement and sizes 
of lamps (half deck system with 15-watt lamps) in use to a 
considerable extent being but slightly higher than that ob- 
tained with some of the better forms of oil lamps. Also the 
use of a shallow bowl type of reflector should be avoided 
in which the bare light source can be seen within the normal 
angle of vision of a passenger when standing in the aisle or 
sitting in a seat. 

Recent tests which have been made, though not of suffi- 
cient extent to be entirely conclusive, would indicate that 
eye fatigue is but slightly reduced with diffuse illumination, 
as produced by direct lighting units of diffusing type or with 
semi-indirect lighting units, from that produced with the 
majority of types of direct lighting units employing open 
reflectors. 

The various kinds of lighting units:can be classified in 
groups possessing more or less distinctive characteristics. 
Table I shows such a grouping as based on their illumination 
efficiency, the different types being arranged in the order of 
their efficiency as measured on the 45 deg. planes. Center 
deck lighting with two seat spacing was used with all but the 
semi-indirect and totally indirect lighting units, which were 
spaced three seats apart. 

TasLe I.—Etectric LicuTine. 
Comparison of Various Types of Lighting Units from Point of View of 
Illumination Efficiency. 


All results reduced to same total wattage representing 6624 generated 
lumens per running foot of car. 
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Type of Unit. 
Open mouth reflectors— 
Mirrored glass reflectors 
Prismatic clear reflectors 
Heavy density opal reflectors 
Enclosing unit— 
Prismatic reflectors (deep bowl type) | 
and bow 
Open ethene reflectors— 
Medium density opal reflectors 
Prismatic satin finish reflectors 
Light density opal reflectors 
Semi-indirect units 
Diffusing shades (standard Pullman opal 
shade) 1 
Enclosing units— 
Reflecting and diffusing globes (satin 
finish Corona) 1.44 
Reflecting and diffusing type of units. 
Prismatic reflector (shallow bowl type) 
and bowl 
Totally indirect units 
Bare lamp 
Enclosing unit, light density opal globe. 1.09 


As would be expected, the mirrored ies type of reflector 
is the most efficient, but on account of being opaque its use 
can scarcely be considered for direct lighting units for coach 
service. The clear prismatic type of reflectors come next, 
followed closely by heavy density type of opal reflector; in 
fact, one of the deep bowl heavy density opal reflectors tested 
showed a slightly higher efficiency than a similar shape of 
clear prismatic reflector. While the illumination from the 
heavy density opal type falls off at the window seats con- 
siderably more than from the clear prismatic type, its effi- 
ciency is so high that it should possess considerable attrac- 
tion for those who object to the appearance and the cleaning 
question involved of the clear prismatic type, but do not wish 
to sacrifice efficiency. 

Next in order of efficiency is an enclosing type of unit. 
The units of this type tested consisted of clear prismatic 
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glass reflector (deep bowl. design) with prismatic enclosing 
bowl, both with and without opal glass envelopes over the 
reflectors. On account of their higher first cost as well as 
maintenance costs when compared with open mouth reflectors, 
their use for day coach lighting would probably be considered 
prohibitive by most railroads. However, for parlor cars, 
sleeping cars and similar classes of equipment where it is 
desired to use lighting units in which thé bare light source 
is entirely concealed and the glare reduced to a minimum 
yet at the same time possessing high efficiency, this type of 
unit is to be recommended. 

The low efficiency should be noted of the square opal 
shades recently put in use on Pullman cars. Though higher 
than that obtained with the sand blasted shades in general 
use on these cars, they are lower than that obtained with the 
semi-indirect type of lighting units tested and about equal 
to that of the satin finish Corona globe extensively used with 
gas lighting in coach service. 

With the exception of the deep bowl reflector type of 
prismatic glass enclosing unit specially designed for car light- 
ing there was found to be relatively little difference in the 
efficiencies of the different types of enclosing units tested 
whose use has been considered to any extent for car lighting 
service. These units showed but little higher efficiency than 
indirect lighting without possessing the advantages of that 
system. 

As might be expected, with the comparatively small ceiling 
area available for reflecting purposes, except in a few forms 
of passenger car construction, the efficiency of the indirect 
lighting system is rather low. Except for a few special 
cases in passenger car lighting where the questions of efhf- 
ciency and the cost of a very high standard of cleaning both 
of the lighting units and the ceiling of the car, are of minor 
importance, the indirect system of lighting cannot be recom- 
mended for general use in passenger car lighting until a de- 
cided advancement has been made in improving the efficiency 
of the tungsten lamp. 

The fact that because the character of material or form 
of construction of the lighting unit identifies it as belonging 
to one of the groups shown in Table I, is not sufficient evi- 
dence from which to assume that its illumination efficiency in 
similar service will correspond to that given. It is essential 
that the shape of its photometric curve and the lumens pro- 
duced in the different zones approximate that obtained with 
the units used in the tests. 

Gas Lighting—The variety of lighting units for gas light- 
ing has never been developed to the extent it has for electric 
lighting. Table II shows the illumination results and eff- 
ciency obtained with some of the lighting units in general 
use for railway service. The data is on the same basis as 
that given in Table I except that it represents 130 generated 
lumens per running foot of car (Pintsch 90 candle power 
mantle lamps on two seat spacing) instead of 6634 lumens. 


TasLe II.—Gas LiGuTINc. 
Comparison of Various Types of Lighting Units from Point of View of 
Illumination Efficiency, 


Results given on basis representing 130 generated lumens per running 
foot of car. 
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Corona) 2 2.54 18.4 
Reflecting and diffusing globes (satin 

finish Corona) 4 2.07 2.27 16.5 
Medium density opal diffusing globes. 1.52 1.80 13.1 
C. R. I. diffusing globes 1.92 1.67 1.80 13.1 


The prismatic reflector and bowl unit was practically identi- 
cal with that used in the tests with electric lighting. As was 
shown with electric lighting, the efficiency of the reflecting 
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and diffusing type of globes is low. However, on account of 
the large amount of light yroduced by gas lamps, the need 
for using efficient reflectors is not as great as with electric 
lighting. 

Size of Lamps.—It will be noted that with the best arrange- 
ment of location of lighting units—center deck lighting with 
two seat spacing and employing the largest standard size 
of train lighting lamp in general use, the 400 lumen lamp 
(50-watt)—the illumination obtained on the 45 deg. reading 
planes is not as high as could be desired, except possibly 
with the most efficient types of reflectors. The need of a 
train lighting lamp of higher lumen capacity is indicated, 
but at the present time none is available except at an increase 
in wattage, which from an operating point of view is highly 
undesirable. With the present standard train lighting lamps, 
therefore, the use of only the more efficient types of lighting 
units is recommended for electric lighting where the best 
illumination results are to be obtained. 

The discussion brought out the fact that the lamp manufac- 
turers have progressed to such a stage that they will soon 
be able to make some very pronounced improvements. The 
question was raised as to whether watts or lumens should 
be the standard on which to classify lamps. Whichever 
standard is chosen it should be the real standard and adopted 
by all railroads. 

TERMINAL FACILITIES FOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 


The report of the committee on this subject was restricted 
to the description of battery houses with the tools required 
and the methods of handling the storage batteries to and 
from the car. The discussion, however, brought out the 
question as to where the general overhauling of the batteries 
should take place. Some favored the general car shops, 
while others favored the terminal coach yards. It was evi- 
dent that different conditions governed this point. On the 
Pennsylvania lines east all the batteries are cleaned at one 
terminal and are not necessarily restricted to the shopping of 
the car. When the cars are shopped, however, the batteries 
are taken from the cars and carefully inspected, light repairs 
being made. The heavy repairs are sent to the main battery 
repair plant and new batteries substituted. It was found 
that this work, if distributed amongst various shops, would 
prove very expensive and that the batteries should not be 
restricted to cat shoppings as the periods of service between 
shoppings were very different from those of the car. On the 
New York Central, however, the batteries are cleaned at the 
main car shops when the car goes in for general repairs, and 
those batteries not ready to be shopped are taken from the 
shopped cars and exchanged with those batteries of other 
cars which are in a bad condition. 


CHARGING STORAGE BATTERIES, 

The committee on this subject presented practically the 
same report as was presented at the semi-annual convention 
at Atlantic City last June, being abstracted in the Daily 
Railway Age Gazette of June 17, on page 1428. The mem- 
bers considered in the discussion the question of wiring the 
charging receptacles throughout the yard in series or in 
parallel. It was pointed out that the series system was a 
very unsatisfactory way in which to charge batteries, and 
should not be used in any case where the multiple system 
could be used. The multiple system is much more expensive, 
but saves considerable in the life of the battery. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, C. R. Gilman, chief electrician, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; first vice-president, H. C. Meloy, chief electrician, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; second vice-president, 
FE. W. Jansen, electrical engineer, Illinois Central; secretary- 
treasurer, Joseph A. Andreucetti, general foreman, Chicago 
& North Western. It was voted that the next annual conven- 


tion be held at Chicago, and that San Francisco be con- 
sidered for the semi-annual convention of 1915. 
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General News. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations for telegraph and telephone engineer, senior and 
junior, and for telegraph and telephone inspector for service 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission in valuation of the 
property of common carriers. 





The Rock Island road has, increased the pay of telegraphers 
five per cent., following protracted negotiations with the em- 
ployees. Points at issue were adjusted October 28, after con- 
ferences conducted through G. Wallace W. Hanger, assistant 
Federal commissioner of mediation under the Newlands act. 


Pierce Butler, of St. Paul, and ex-Governor Herbert S. Had- 
ley, of Missouri, have been retained as joint counsel for the 
western railways in connection with the valuation of railway 
property now being made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. Butler was counsel for the railways in the Min- 
nesota rate case, and also acted as special counsel for the gov- 
ernment in the litigation against the meat packers. 


About 80 per cent. of the Pullman cars now in operation on 
the New Haven road are either all steel or of steel underframe 
and steel end construction, and the Pullman Company has assured 
Chairman Elliott that by December 31 every Pullman car in 
use anywhere on the New Haven’s lines will be of that 
character. For some time practically all the sleeping and parlor 
cars running between New York and Boston have been steel 
or steel underframe. 


The Chicago city council committee on railway terminals 
has decided to postpone for two weeks final consideration of 
the report made by John F. Wallace recommending the 
passage of ordinances asked by the Union Station Company 
for its proposed passenger terminal and by the Pennsylvania 
lines for a new freight terminal. This action was taken at the 
instance of the railways interested, they having asked that 
the committee await the independent investigation of the 
terminal question being made by Bion J. Arnold at the ex- 
pense of a citizens’ committee. ~ 


The Pennsylvania has discovered a somewhat extensive scheme 
for selling forged certificates of satisfactory former employment 
on railroads. Most of the forged letters that have been located 
so far have purported to come from the Schuylkill division, 
and they have been presented by applicants in California. The 
proprietor of a cigar store in San Francisco made a charge 
of $1 for a forged letter of recommendation. He had an ac- 
complice in a stenographer in a shop nearby, who, for the sum 
of 25 cents, would add a few pencil notations to give a letter 
some look of genuineness. The forged letters first appeared in 
the summer of 1912, and since then have been: appearing with 
considerable frequency. 


The Railway Age Gazette denounces noise nuisances at all 
times and in all places; but as an impartial chronicler of events 
it must give place to every bit of pleasing evidence about rail- 
road noises, whatever may be its source; and we therefore re- 
print the following item from the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph: For 
a railroad passenger train’s whistle to practically suspend business 
in a town, and also to run ripples of pleasure over the counten- 
ance of a Sunday morning congregation, is something out of the 
ordinary. Yet that is what the Central of Georgia has done for 
its Eatonton patrons. So delighted are the citizens along the 
route of the road that a petition is being spoken of, requesting 
the Central to keep the whistle in service. [It is a “calliope” 
whistle. ] 


The Gray-Thurber automatic train stop, which has been in- 
stalled for experimental purposes for some time on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, near Pittsburgh, was demonstrated before 
a party of railroad officers on Thursday, October 23. The in- 
stallation comprises four stop locations on one track. The auto- 
matic apparatus is superimposed on the automatic block signal 
system with which the road is equipped. The special demon- 
stration train followed a local train into the successive blocks 
and was stopped automatically at each stop signal. Tests were 
made at speeds varying from 10 to 50 miles an hour, with satis- 
factory action in every case. On the afternoon of the same day 
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there was a demonstration on the line of the Pittsburgh (elec- 
tric) Railways where an electric car has been equipped. The 
Gray-Thurber company expects to give a demonstration this 
week in the presence of a committee of Congress. Sixteen Con- 
gressmen have promised to be present. 


Tippers Called to Account. 


The notice reprinted below has been posted in the waiting 
rooms and corridors of the Union Passenger Station at Port- 
land, Oregon. We are informed that this action has been taken 
because the tipping evil has grown to be a great annoyance; to such 
an extent that travelers are embarrassed at every turn through 
having attentions thrust upon them which they do not desire, but 
under such circumstances that they hand over a tip rather than 
appear close or niggardly in the eyes of the porters or of fel- 
low travelers. Others who really require assistance refuse it, 
feeling that they cannot afford to pay what the porter is sup- 
posed to expect. An officer of the company advises that sim- 
ilar action is expected to be taken at all of the other important 
passenger terminals on the Pacific Coast—Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC TERMINAL COMPANY OF OREGON 
Granp CENTRAL STATION. 
Notice to Passengers 
Please do not offer tips to Red Cap Porters or other employes 
in this Station. 
The service is provided and paid for by the Terminal Com- 
pany as a convenience to the public and all employes are pro- 
hibited from receiving tips. 


London & Port Stanley to Be Electrified. 


The city of London, Ontario, which owns the London and 
Port Stanley Railroad, twenty-four miles long, from London 
southward via St. Thomas to Port Stanley, on Lake Erie, has 
decided to introduce electric traction, and to operate the road 
directly. This is the result of a vote of taxpayers taken Oc- 
tober 22. The estimated cost of the changes to be made is 
$700,000. The vote was 2,820 in favor of electric traction and 
2,574 against it. This road appears in the Official Guide under 
the head of Pere Marquette, with a notation that it is operated 
by the Lake Erie & Detroit River Railway Company. 


Facilities Versus Hostilities. 


As one of our exchanges very aptly puts it, “Texas needs 
railroad facilities far more than railroad hostilities.” The rail- 
roads have so long been the stepping stone of ambitious poli- 
ticians that it is about the only chartered route to fame and 
power. 

As long as the state rages and frets and bites at the chains 
of progress there will be a deathlike stillness over our affairs 
while we weave our own sorrow; but if we are going to make 
footprints in the sands of time, it will take something more than 
hostility toward industry to do it. We need railroad facilities 
instead of railroad hostilities—Bulletin of the Texas Com- 
mercial Secretaries’ and Business Men’s Association. 


Seniority Not a Presumption of Fitness. 


< 
» 


Railroad managers are held responsible by the public and. it 
is from the managers that the public expects whatever action 


is necessary for safety. The public, through Federal and State 
commissions, has called on the New Haven road for adequate 
regulations for the selection of competent men to operate the 
trains. It is reasonable and just for the public to expect that 
the management shall be free to take that action. The man- 
agement has issued new regulations, which make seniority only 
one of the factors, instead of the chief factor, in determining 
fitness. In this the management is acting on sound principles. 
Seniority does not necessarily insure fitness. This is equally 
true in the army and the navy. It is not necessarily even a 
presumption of fitness. Whatever danger there is of favoritism 
must be guarded against in some other way than by the im- 
practicable and rigid application of a seniority rule. 

This is not a defense of absolutism in railway management. 
If there is injustice,-the men ought to be heard, by appeal to 
a body that represents the interests of the public, There is 
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but one answer to the question, ‘Who is responsible for the 
safety of passengers on the railway? It is the management. 
Wise self-interest, as well as public spirit, should impel the 
employees of the railway to do nothing which will impair the 
responsibility of the management by impairing its freedom to 
command and direct its forces—The Outlook. 


Safety First on the G. T. R. 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, on which George 
Bradshaw has been promulgating “safety-first” ideas, has 
issued a placard 10 in. x 6% in., the substance of which is 
reprinted below. The lettering is blue and red on white 
cardboard—a red, white and blue effect. At each corner, in 
the border, is a print of the safety first button. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


THE PLEDGE. 

I will Railroad according to the Book of Rules. I will do all 
in my power to guard against unsafe acts on my part. If I see 
a fellow employee doing his work in an unsafe manner, I will 
speak to him, as a friend, and use my moral influence to have 
him perform his duties in the Safest Possible Manner. I will 
remember and -practice at all times SAFETY FIRST. 

EIGHTY-THREE PER CENT. of all persons injured on rail- 
roads are YOU MEN WHO WORK FOR THE ROADS. 
SIXTY-SIX PER CENT. of all preventable injuries sustained 
by you are DUE TO UNSAFE PRACTICES which you could 
avoid. 


Different Degrees of Danger. 


Individual drinking cups will not help greatly if the water 
to be drunk out of them is contaminated, and the charge of 
Surgeon-General Blue that a great railway company has been 
supplying its trains from a source polluted with sewage suggests 
that society may have become prematurely refined about details 
which are of secondary importance and which may easily dis- 
tract attention from the vital point. The public drinking cup 
is not a nice thing and may involve some risk of infection; but 
a small risk in comparison with the dangers of breathing public 
air. The drinking-cup reform is praiseworthy but not very im- 
portant; in comparison with the quality of the liquid which the 
cup contains it is insignificant. Travelers who otherwise would 
control their appetite for water are liable to take it for granted 
that the public health has been safeguarded in every particular.— 
Springheld Republican. 


Two Months for Manslaughter. 


Engineman Caudle, who was held responsible for the rear col- 
lision at Aisgill, on the Midland Railway of England, on Sep- 
tember 2 (the date of the last railroad disaster in this country), 
has been sentenced by the court at Carlisle, Scotland, to two 
months in jail, on a charge of manslaughter; “a nominal pen- 
alty,” says the despatch. Caudle admitted running past signals 
set against him, but nevertheless the trade unions are declaring 
that he has been made a scapegoat, and that the officers of the 
railroad company are at fault. The claims of the unionists are 
based on alleged difficulties because the engine was overloaded. 
Caudle asked for a helping engine, but the request was refused. 
The coal supplied is alleged to have been so bad as to necessitate 
incessant stoking and oiling; and attention to the injectors, made 
necessary by the condition of the engine, monopolized the atten- 
tion of both engineman and fireman at critical moments. The 
judge ruled that Caudle accepted all the responsibility, despite 
these circumstances. The trades unionists retort that he had to 
do this or lose his job. Caudle passed a caution signal while, 
or just after he was outside the cab, He had gone around the 
front of the engine to oil around. 


Tom. Straw. 


The Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association,: at Hailey- 
ville, Okla., on the Rock Island, reports that 95 per cent, of 
the locomotive engineers running into Haileyville make use of 
the building; also 80 per cent. of the conductors, 85 per cent. of 
the firemen, 60 per cent. of the brakemen and 50 per cent. ol 
the switchmen. Testimonials from these men have been given 
as follows: 

Engineer: “A man who would not appreciate what the Rock 
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Island has done for us in the gift of this building would not 
appreciate his own mother.” 

Engineer: “I never had any use for a Y. M. C. A—the fact 
is I never had been in one. Now I have two homes, one at 
the other end of the line where I live and here at the Railroad 
‘Y.’ It is a second home to me.” 

Conductor: “I had put up with conditions as long as I could 
possibly stand and was looking for a change to some other sec- 
tion of the country. Now I have decided to stay.” 

Brakeman: “I have not boozed any since the ‘Y.’ opened, and 
spend all my time in the building.” 

Fireman: “The porch alone is worth the price of a year’s 
membership.” 

Railroad Clerk: “Life is not quite so monotonous now. I was 
going to quit and go north; but me for Haileyville.” 

Fireman: “This secretary, Tom Straw, has shown me that I 
have been living on a mighty low plane. I tell you clean sur- 
roundings, a decent place to play pool, a good bed, good, whole- 
some food, goes a long ways toward helping a man to keep 
straight. Why, I even wash cleaner than I used to.” 

Brakeman: “My wife is a booster for the Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. She says since I have been stopping here I actually cuss 
less and treat the children and herself the way I did during 
the first years of our married life.” 

Engineer: “No man can imagine what a new man this build- 
ing makes of a fellow. I used to be always tired and fussing 
when I came from a run. Now I feel ten years younger.” 

A Minister: “A better moral tone already prevails in our 
community.” 

A Business Man: “We have begun to realize how narrow we 
were and on what a low plane we were all living. This sec- 


retary, Tom Straw, is the biggest asset Haileyville has. Where 
do you get such men for your Y. M. C. A. work?” ; 
Switchman: “I am taking a new interest in my job. ’Taint 


quite so stale around this burg now.”—Rock Island Employes’ 
Magazine. 





Trains Need Not Be Delayed for Late Mail. 


Postmaster General Burleson has issued an order amending 
Section 1354 of the new edition of the postal laws and regula- 
tions to provide that where the holding of a train for the 
loading of mail from a delayed connection would seriously 
delay the train, the department may authorize its departure 
when the letter and daily newspaper mails have been loaded 
if a subsequent available train is due to depart within a rea- 
sonable time. It is also provided that at points where trains 
are held for mails from connections during the weighing 
period, upon the results of which adjustments of pay on the 
routes are based, the railroads will be required to maintain 
the conditions with respect to holding the trains that obtained 
during such weighing periods. 

This change of the regulations has been advocated by the 
railroad companies for a number of years and only a few 
months ago the matter was presented to the department by 
a committee representing several of the railroads, but no ac- 
tion was taken until recently when it was brought to the 
personal attention of Mr. Burleson by Guy Adams, manager 
of mail traffic of the Frisco Lines and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, who represented that the schedules of passenger 
trains throughout the country were being seriously interfered 
with because of holding trains at certain points for the load- 
ing of all the mail, on account of the enormous quantities of 
parcel post packages. After careful consideration of the mat- 
ter, the regulations were changed, thus removing restraints 
upon the expeditious operation of passenger trains and at 
the same time duly subserving the best interests of the postal 
service. 





Investment Bankers’ Association. 


The second annual convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America was held on October 28, 29 and 30, 
at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago. Papers on railroad subjects 
read at the convention include “Railroad Bonds and Equip- 
ment Notes,” by George G. Henry, of New York, and “Rail- 
road Bonds,” by John E. Blunt, Jr., vice-president, Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, Chicago. At the banquet on 
Thursday evening James J. Hill delivered an address dealing 
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with present conditions in the investment world, an abstract 
of which appears in another column. In his address as presi- 
dent of the association, George B. Caldwell, of the Continental 
& Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, spoke on the 
subject of “Railroad Financing” as follows: 

We have, during the past year, been brought face to face 
with a new form of railroad financing. The plea of the rail- 
roads for higher rates because of decreased profits apparently 
does not strike the popular mind with. the same force as the 
suggestion that the public safety and convenience require 
large capital outlays for automatic signals and steel cars, 
better track and stations; and that to raise that capital the 
railroads must show a good margin over their fixed charges 
and fair dividends. There is another side to this question on 
which the railroads must be alert. They must offer new 
capital issues with the best of security at their disposal. 
Short-term notes, convertible bonds, equipment issues, all at 
high rates of interest and requiring refinancing and duplication 
of bankers’ commissions, lawyers’ and other fees and ex- 
penses, have for a long time been liberally supplied in the 
attempt to effect a slight saving in the interest rate. The 
money is obtained at high rates, but responsibility for really 
financing the companies is only deferred, and later long-term 
issues must be negotiated. Still another experience is now 
being faced by many roads which have exhausted their prior 
lien bond issues and have been forced to other kinds of 
secondarily secured issues, instead of creating a blanket 
mortgage sufficiently comprehensive to provide for the entire 
system, amply secured by present and future property and 
resources. If a company has any credit, such mortgage bonds 
under clearly drafted measures as to the purposes for which 
they can be issued, should net far better prices than any at- 
tempts to use miscellaneous forms of security issues which 
have nothing to commend them but the small aggregate 
amount of the mortgage or indenture covering their issue, 
which is exhausted in about twenty years, and then drives the 
company to further creations of sectional or divisional mort- 
gages. Some of the companies have awakened, such as the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with its $300,000,000 mortgage,- the 
Great Northern under Mr. Hill’s foresight with a $600,000,000 
mortgage, the Interborough Rapid Transit with one for 
$300,000,000, the Southern Railway for $300,000,000, the Penn- 
sylvania for $1,000,000,000, and the New York Central with a 
mortgage having no fixed principal sum except a limitation 
of not exceeding three times the par value of the capital stock 
at any time outstanding, which it hopes to have authorized. 
It is the opinion of railroad experts that it will result in 
cheaper financing and a stronger form of security, eventually 
becoming the first lien on the system. The first mortgages 
on most roads are now exhausted, or nearly so, and this 
broad basis for future comprehensive railroad financing must 
become the rule and not the exception. The creation of 
mortgages for railroads and public utility companies for 
larger amounts than in the past must be expected if the coun- 
try is to be well served. The investor and dealer alike should 
appreciate a standardization of methods of financing, as well 
as forms of mortgages. 





Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago. 


The annual election of officers of the Car Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, held October 13, 1913, resulted as follows: 
President, George F. Laughlin, general superintendent, Armour 
Car Lines; first vice-president, C. J. Wymer, general foreman, 
Belt Railway; second vice-president, A. Le Mar, master me- 
chanic, Pennsylvania Railroad; treasurer, M. F. Covert, assistant 
master car builder, Swift & Company; secretary, Aaron Kline, 
841 North Fiftieth court, Chicago. The election was followed by 
a banquet, vaudeville and dance. The association is in a pros- 
perous condition, having a membership of 876 practical car men. 





American Railway Association. 


W. F. Allen, general secretary, 75 Church street, New York, 
announces that the fall meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will be held at The Blacktsone, Chicago, November 19. 
Reports will be presented by the executive committee and the 
committees on transportation; on maintenance; on automatic 
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train stops; on relations between railroads; on explosives and 
on electrical working. 


Railway Business Association. 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, and James M. Cox, governor of Ohio, are 
announced as the speakers for the fifth annual dinner of the 
Railway Business Association, which will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, New York, Thursday evening, December 11. 
The business meeting of the association occurs at 11 a. m. at 
the Waldorf, the election of officers at 1:30 p. m., and the din- 
ner at 7 p. m. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


A paper on a new centrifugal pump with helical impeller 
will be presented on Tuesday evening, November 11, by C. V. 
Kerr, sales engineer of the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
New York. Discussion will follow in which all are invited to 
take part. An informal dinner (a la carte) will be served at 6:30 
p.m. Those desiring to participate should notify H. R. Cobleigh, 
505 Pearl stret, New York. 


June Mechanical Conventions. 


A meeting of the executive committees of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’, the Master Car Builders’ and the Master Me- 
chanics’ Associations will be held at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 4, to formulate plans for 
the conventions to be held next year. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of cxsctine. 


Am Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Next 
convention, May, 1914. 


American Association OF DeMurrace OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 19, 1914, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Next convention, April 21, Houston, Tex. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILRoAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Me.; 3d Thursday and Friday in May. 

American Evsctric Raitway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
t.. New York. 

American Evectric Rat-way Manuracturers’ Assoc.—H. G. McConnaughy, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Rartway Association.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, November 19, 1913, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway Bripce anp Buitpine Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
“ )., Chicago. Next convention, October 20-22, 1914, Los Angeles, 

al. 

American Raitway Encineerinc AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 17-20, Chicago. 

American Rartway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. 

American Rartway Toot Foremen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

American Society For Testinc Materiats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit Encineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

American Society oF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

American Society oF Mecuanicat Encineers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Raittway AccountiING OrFicers.—C. G. Phillips, 
 —_—— St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic City, 


AssociaTION oF Rartway Ciarim Acents.—C. W. Egan, B. & O., Baltimore, 
Next convention, May, 1914, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway ELectricat EncIneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RalLWay TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago. Next convention, May 20-23, New Or- 
leans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car. Accountinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 9-10, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Association oF Water Line AccountinGc OFFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bripce ANp Burtpinc Suprty Men’s Assoctation.—L. D. Mitchell, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. Meeting with American Railway Bridge 
and Buil cing’ Association. 

Canapian Rattway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 
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Canapian Society or Civit Encinerers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 


Car Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
ourt, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N 

Civit Encineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after second Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Encineers’ Society oF WesTERN Pennsytvania.--E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicnt Craim AssociaTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
convention, May 20-22, Galveston, Tex. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS AssOocIATION OF CHuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Concress.—-Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 


INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual convention, May 18-22, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RaiLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 

829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July, Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RaiLroap Master BracxsMitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Next convention, third Tuesday in August. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way & Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AND Canapa.—W. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Next convention, November 18-20, Louisville, Ky. i 


Master Borrer Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago. 

Master Car & Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp Canapa.— 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 


Nationa Rartway Appiiance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 


New Encianp Raitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
on. Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
oston. 


New York Rairroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3rd 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 


NortTHERN Raitroap Cius.—C, L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 


Peorta AssociaATION OF RaiLroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 


RatLtroap CLius oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 


Rattway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913,, New York. 


Rartway Cvus or PitrssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 


Raitway EvectricaL Suppry Maunracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 


RariLway aoe Protection AssociaTion.—C. B. Edwards, Mobile & Ohio, 

obile, Ala. 

Raitway GARDENING AssociaATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Raitway DeveLopMEnt AssociaTion.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern,. 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, November 11-12, Baltimore, Md, 

Raitway Sicnat Association.—C, C. gocubery, Bethlehem, Pa. 

nn. Sena AssociaTIon.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

io. 

Raitway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ have). D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Rattway Tex. & Tet, AppLtiance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicuMonp Raitroap Cius.—F. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, M aod and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., le Ill. 

St. Louis Rarrway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, 1 June, July and Aug., St. Louis, 

SicnaL APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. . Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meeting with annual convention Railway Signal Association.. 

Some o Raitway FinanciaL OrrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station,. 

icago. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Ramway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION ‘CLuB.—J. G, Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

Track SuppLy AssociaTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York;: 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus or PittspurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Trarric CLus or $1, Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, ae 16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BuFFaLo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 

after first Wednesday. E 

TRANSPORTATION CLusB oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit. 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociaATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R.,. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, Chicago. 

Urtan Society oF Encineers.—Fred D. Ulmer, Oregon Short Line, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; 3rd Friday of each month, except July and August. 

Western Canada Raitway Crius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Raitway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except anne. July and Auger. 

Western Socrety oF Encineers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block,. 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


2d 
-Y 


Next 


Annual meeting in November. 








Octoser 31, 1913. 


Craffic News. 


The next meeting of the Western Classification Committee is 
to be held at Monterey, Cal., on January 13, 1914. 





A meeting of the Official Classification Committee will be 
held at New York on November 11, and a preliminary meeting 
will be held at Chicago on November 6, for consideration of 
recommendations of the Committee on Uniform Classification. 


In a hearing before the Public Service Commission at 
Boston this week, representatives of the express companies 
said that the introduction of the parcel post had been fol- 
lowed by a reduction of 40 per cent. in the amount of their 
suburban merchandise traffic out of Boston. 


The United Typothete of America, at a meeting in New Or- 
leans last week, adopted resolutions urging upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission “the necessity of giving thorough con- 
sideration at the earliest possible date to the application re- 
cently filed by the railroads for permission to increase freight 
rates.” 


The Chicago Transportation Association has established 
an educational bureau. Meetings will be held in the club 
rooms twice a month, at which traffic subjects will be discussed 
by various speakers. The first meeting on November 5 will be 
addressed by G. H. Whittle, assistant general agent of the Amer- 
ican Express Company. 


The Great Northern and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie have announced that they will apply the Minnesota 
state freight rates, upheld by the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, to traffic between Duluth and other Minnesota points. 
These roads have not heretofore done so because their lines to 
Duluth run partly in Wisconsin. 


The Southern Railway announces that beginning November 17 
the new steamships City of Richmond and City of Annapolis will 
be put in regular service between Baltimore, Md., and West 
Point, Va., and that a steamboat train with a parlor car will 
be run in connection, between West Point and Richmond, going 
through without intermediate stops. 


The Southern Railway announces that beginning November 
16, a new train is to be run between New York and Atlanta, 
to be known as the “Atlanta Special.” It will run on the pres- 
ent schedule of the New Orleans Limited, which will be changed 
so as to run later in both directions. Both trains will be high 
class and will have only Pullman cars. With this addition there 
will be four high class through trains daily in each direction 
between New York and Atlanta over the Southern Railway. 


The Chicago & North Western has announced that it will, 
on November 1, discontinue the service of the White Audit 
System, which furnishes train auditors for checking passenger 
train collections on a number of roads. The North Western 
will employ its own men as train auditors. About twelve men 
will be required, and they will report to the general superintend- 
ent. The reasons given for the change are that the conductors 
are less inclined to resent auditing by fellow employees than by 
men employed by a private agency, and that the work can be 
carried on more successfully by the company itself. 


The passenger department of the Chicago & North Western 
has established representatives in 18 of the principal cities of 
Europe, including London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Southampton, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Paris, Havre, Marseilles, Rome, Genoa, 
Naples, Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfurt, Copenhagen and 
Christiania. These representatives are experienced men, quali- 
fied to plan itineraries, quote rates, check baggage and arrange 
for payment of customs; and they will supply maps and de- 
scriptive matter and assist in arranging all minor details in- 
cident to a trip from Europe to and through America. 


A committee of the Mercantile Exchange, New York City, 
will ask the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend the 
new rules, covering delivery of eggs, filed by the Erie, the 
New York Central and the Lackawanna. The chief cause of 
complaint is that the rules do not allow of examination at 
point of delivery by the consignee except in instances where 
the cases show external evidence of damage. The rules do 
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not cover shipments in apparent good order. The committee 
will demand the same treatment that is accorded to egg mer- 
chants in Boston and Philadelphia. It will be recalled that 
there have been extensive frauds at New York in connection 
with claims for damage to eggs in transit. 





Boston in Danger. 


The transportation committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, D. O. Ives, chairman, announces that action will 
be taken in the courts to prevent the enforcement of the re- 
cent order of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring, 
in substance, that the rates on import freight traffic, west- 
bound, over the railroads from the Atlantic seaboard, must 
be the same from Boston as from New York. Mr. Ives says: 

“Ever since freight rates have been published all rail rates 
on imports from Boston, westward have always been lower 
than those from New York, and during a large part of the 
last two decades the rates have been lower from Boston than 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

“For three years, 1906-07-08, when Boston had a 70 cent 
rate, Philadelphia 69 cents, Baltimore 67 cents, and New 
York 75 cents, Boston carried 14.1 per cent. of the traffic, 
Baltimore 34.4 per cent., Philadelphia 20.4 per cent. and New 
York 31.1 per cent. From 1909 to June 30, 1911, Boston 
carried 13.3 per cent., Baltimore 28.7 per cent., Philadelphia 
18.8 per cent. and New York 39.2 per cent., showing that 
even under the reduced rate from Boston, Boston lost rather 
than gained, and New York, in spite of its comparatively high 
rates, increased from 31.1 per cent. average for 1906-07-08 to a 
39.2 per cent. average for 1909-10-11, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia also losing. In other words, New York gained at the 
expense of the other ports, although its rates were made 
higher proportionately. 

“These figures were available to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but were apparently given little attention, the 
decision being based on the technicality that it would be 
discrimination for a line like the New York Central, serving 
both New York and Boston, to charge less from Boston than 
from New York. 

“It is not quite clear whether the order is applicable to the 
Boston roads (it says that a carrier must not make rates 
from New York which will exceed those which it makes from 
Boston), for the commission has no authority to order rates 
advanced. The Boston roads were willing in 1908 to run the 
risk of a rate war to secure a 67 cent rate, as against the 
70 cent rate. Today they are threatened with this 75 cent 
rate, and it is believed that the enforcement of the advance 
would close the port of Boston to this traffic. This being 
the case, it can be readily understood that both the Chamber 
and the railroad officers feel that the matter requires heroic 
action. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on, relations between 
railroads of the American Railway Association in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 153-A, giving a summary of car surpluses 
and shortages by groups from July 4, 1912, to October 15, 1913, 
says: The total surplus on October 15, 1913, was 37,198 cars; 
on October 1, 1913, 41,994 cars, and on October 10, 1912, 22,810 
cars. Compared with the preceding period, there is a decrease 
in the total surplus of 4,796 cars, of which 1,451 is in box, 208 
in flat, 1,939 in coal and 1,198 in miscellaneous car surplus. The 
decrease in box car surplus is in groups 3 (Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and western Pennsylvania); 4 (the Virginias and Caro- 
linas) ; 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota); 7 (Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas), and 8 (Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas). The decrease 
in flat car surplus is in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania); 3, 8 (as above), 
and 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico). The decrease in 
coal car surplus is in all groups, except 1 (New England lines) ; 
6 (as above), and 11 (Canadian lines). The decrease in mis- 
cellaneous car surplus is in groups 4, 6, 7, 8 (as above), and 10 
(Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona). 

The total shortage on October 15, 1913, was 43,246 cars; on 
October 1, 1913, 31,620 cars, and on October 10, 1912, 54,389 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period; there is an increase in 
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the total shortage of 11,626 cars, of which 7,743 is in box, 153 
in flat, 2,109 in coal and 1,621 in miscellaneous car shortage. 
The increase in box car shortage is in all groups, except 1 and 
2 (as above). The increase in flat car shortage is in all groups 
except 6, 9 and 10 (as above). The increase in coal car shortage 
is in all groups, except 1, 6 and 11 (as above). The increase 
in miscellaneous car shortage is in groups 3, 6, 7 and 11 (as 
above). 

Compared with the corresponding period of 1912; there is an 
increase in the total surplus of 14,388 cars, of which 9,935 is 
in box, 1,877 in flat, 3,053 in miscellaneous, and a decrease of 
477 in coal car surplus. There is a decrease in the total shortage 
of 11,143 cars, of which 7,728 is in box, 1,966 in flat, 2,395 in 
coal, and an increase of 946 in miscellaneous car shortage. 

The accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
res by groups for the last period covered in the report and 
the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortage from 
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Express Rates to Be Reduced. 


Walker D. Hines, counsel for the Adams, the American. 
the Southern, the United States and the Wells-Fargo Express 
Companies, has notified the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that these companies have decided to comply with the order 
of the commission issued recently, requiring radical reduc- 
tions in rates for the transportation of merchandise. This 
decision has been reached by the companies notwithstanding 
the fact that they estimate that their revenues will suffer to 
the extent of from 15 to 25 per cent. The reductions are to 
go into effect December 1, or as soon as the companies can 
prepare the tariffs. Mr. Hines’ statement says that the com- 
panies hope by this action to win the confidence of the com- 
mission and also of the state commissions and the public. 

The new rates are to be based on a tabulated statement 
of 650,000 rates which has been issued by the commission as 
a basis for express rate charges throughout the United States. 
This document fills over 1,100 pages, 9 in. x 12 in. 





1907 to 1913, 


— ee 





Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 





Date 


Group *1.—October 15, 7 0 
wi 2.— 6a 1 32 
21 


Surpluses 
Coal, 
goldola 

Flat. and hopper. 











Shortages 
Coal, 

Other gondola Other 

kinds. Total. Box. Flat. andhopper. kinds. 


131 217 375 151 0 3 
411 2,015 1,083 2 2,301 26 

1,040 1,567 4,116 1,696 
486 4,062 8 569 
307 1,721 

2,408 2,657 379 
166 2 689 138 

1,586 498 30 
770 160 18 

5,747 1,080 282 


540 8,580 422 10,298 








14,636 


6,014 


13,592 37,198 25,021 2,110 12,502 3,613 43,246 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 


i Michi Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina limes; Grou 
a, ee a “ 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, 
Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Grou 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; 


5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
~~, Nebraska, North 
ew Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages 1907 to 1913. 


In the new tariff all articles of merchandise of ordinary 
value are to be carried at first class or ordinary merchandise 
rates. All articles of food or drink are second class, and are 
carried at 75 per cent of the ordinary rates. Articles of 
extraordinary value must be so declared at the time of ship- 
ment. There is a classification showing numerous exceptions. 
The rate basis covers the whole country and the companies 
are required to make joint rates where necessary, The block 
system is used, as set forth in the commission’s order of 
June, 1912. The commission’s final order was given in the 
Railway Age Gazette, August 8 last, page 233. 

All rates are based on the carrier’s risk, at a limited valua- 
tion, and all rates based on owner’s risk are eliminated. 

The most important change is the modification of the table 
of graduated charges for shipments weighing less than 100 














Octoser 31, 1913. 


Ibs. At present there is no uniform basis for computing such 
rates. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has further suspended from November 15 
until May 15 proposed advanced rates on fresh meats from 
St. Louis, Omaha and other points to points in Oklahoma. 


The commission has suspended from November 22 until May 
22 tariffs by which it was proposed to increase rates on flour 
from points in Kansas and other western states to California. 

The commission has further suspended from November 20 
until May 20 certain increased rates on fruits and vegetables 
between points in California, Nevada and other western states. 


The commission has further suspended from November 8 un- 
til May 8 a Chicago & Eastern Illinois tariff by which it was 
proposed to advance rates on coal from mines in Indiana and 
Illinois to points in Iowa. 





Volco, Fifth Class. 


Volco Mfg. Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Commissioner Meyer: 

The complainant’s petition for the establishment of low com- 
modity rates on eastbound shipments of its product not granted. 
The reduction of the present rates to a level suggested by the 
findings in the Kansas Rate case allowed. 

The Volco Manufacturing Company, Wichita, Kans., makes a 
cleansing compound composed chiefly of a so-called volcanic 
ash, a considerable deposit of which, located at Anthony, Kans., 
about 57 miles southwest of Wichita, is owned by the complain- 
ant. It is desired to extend its field of usefulness. (28 I. C. C,, 
289.) 


Opinion by 





Rates to Montezuma Reduced. 


City of Montezuma, Ga., v. Central of Georgia et al. 
ion by Chairman Clark: 

Upon complaint that freight rates from the Ohio river cross- 
ings, the Virginia cities and eastern cities to Montezuma, Ga.. 
are unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul rule; Held, That the rates complained 
of are unjustly discriminatory against Montezuma and dealers 
thereat, and unduly preferential to Cordele and Americus, Ga., 
and dealers thereat. No finding is made as to the long-and- 
short-haul feature of complaint, as that question is before the 
commission for the entire southeastern territory in another pro- 
ceeding and upon a voluminous record. (28 I. C. C., 280.) 


Opin- 





Sandstone, Minn.; Building Stone Rates. 

Opinion by Chairman Clark: 

Respondents published joint commodity rates on building, 
curbing and paving stone from Sandstone and Banning, Minn., 
to Kansas City, Omaha and other Missouri river points, and 
provided in their tariff that upon request therefor they would 
establish rates no higher from intermediate points. Upon re- 
quest for the establishment of such rates from an intermediate 
point, respondents filed cancellation of the rates from Sandstone 
and Banning; Held, That respondents have failed to show that 
the resulting increased rates would be reasonable; that the ex- 
isting rates are, and for the future will be, reasonable; and that 
tespondents should establish rates no higher from intermediate 
points upon proper request therefor. (28 I. C. C., 269.) 





Sheridan and Kirby Coal Rates Reduced. 


Sheridan Chamber of Commerce v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy et al. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

Rehearing. The original hearing dealt with rates on coal 
from Sheridan, Wyo., to destination on the Chicago & North 
Western. in Nebraska and South Dakota, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul in South Dakota, and on the Northern Pa- 
cific east and west of Billings, Mont. Upon the rehearing the 
Big Horn Collieries Company, Owl Creek Coal Company, and 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana were granted 
leave to intervene. The first two ask that the rates from mines 
near Kirby, Wyo., be adjusted so as to bear a proper relation- 
ship to rates established from Sheridan to destinations in the 
three cases under consideration. Held: 
Sheridan coal should move to points upon the Chicago & 
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North Western and the Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern 


herein involved at the same rate enjoyed by Hudson. Proper 
routing for coal moving from Sheridan to these destinations is 
prescribed. 

Joint rates should be established from Kirby to destinations 
on the Chicago & North Western and the Pierre, Rapid City 
& Northwestern herein involved no higher than one dollar 
above the rates prescribed from Sheridan. 

For distances within 500 miles of the point of origin joint 
rates should be established from Sheridan to points on the 
Northern Pacific east of Billings not more than 40 cents over 
those prevailing from Red Lodge, and to points west of Billings 
55 cents over Red Lodge, and from Kirby to points on the 
Northern Pacific east and west of Billings joint rates should be 
established not more than 65 cents over the prevailing rates 
from Red Lodge. To points between 500 and 600 miles from 
Sheridan the differentials suggested as compared with rates 
from Red Lodge should be decreased 10 cents, and for each 
100 miles additional a further reduction of 10 cents should be 
made in the differential. 

It is possible for a carrier to discriminate unjustly and un- 
lawfully against a point which it does not reach over its own 
rails. 

The difference in cost of production cannot be recognized as 
a basis for the adjustment of freight rates between different 
localities. (28:1. C. C., .250)) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has announced a hear- 
ing, to be held on November 7, to consider the adoption of an 
order requiring all railroads in Louisiana to employ and keep in 
service at least one competent flagman in addition to the brake- 
man, on all trains operating in the state. 


The California Railroad Commission has issued a general 
order directing ail steam and electric railways in the state to 
provide sanitary individual drinking cups for passengers at.a 
cost not to exceed one cent a cup. These must be provided 
on all trains whose schedule between terminals -exceeds 1 hour 
and 30 minutes. 


Express companies operating in Wisconsin have agreed to ac- 
cept, in place of the recent order of the state railroad commis- 
sion, requiring them to reduce their rates on merchandise in 
Wisconsin 20 per cent., a supplementary order requiring them to 
reduce their rates on all classes of articles to rates similar to 
those recently established by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey have is- 
sued a general memorandum in which they say that the com- 
mission will interpret the law which says that no corporation 
using right-of-way, etc., shall “issue, sell and deliver its bonds, 
notes or obligations of any character except in return for cash 
to the extent of at least 80 per centum of ‘the face value of 
said securities issued or for property of an actual cash value 
of at least 80 per centum of the face value of the securities 
issued in payment therefor,” as applying to the issue of bonds 
to be deposited as collateral under notes or other loans. The 
commission, however, apparently doubts whether or not un- 
der the statute railroads would be permitted to issue bonds 
as collateral for loans under any circumstances. 





COURT NEWS. 





Leo V. Hahn and T. F. Ryan, doing business as the Im- 
perial Rice Company of Houston, have pleaded guilty in the 
Federal Court in Texas to an indictment charging them with 
obtaining unlawful concessions on interstate shipments of rice. 


In the Federal Court at New York City, on Tuesday last, 
Henry A. Dix entered a plea of guilty and was fined $500 for 
false classification of freight shipped by his firm, Henry A. Dix 
Sons & Co., makers of women’s dresses. The Grand Jury has 
found indictments for a similar offense against the American 
Thermo-ware Co. for shipping optical instruments classed as 
hardware. The United States District Attorney is investigating 
charges against 150 firms: in New York City alleging fraud 
against the railroads. The most numerous class of offenders 
consists of dealers in millinery, feathers and artificial flowers. 











Railway Officers. 


Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


E. C. Smith, of St. Albans, Vt., and formerly governor of Ver- 
mont, has been elected president of the Central Vermont, suc- 
ceeding E. J. Chamberlin. 


J. C. Brinton, secretary to the president of the Erie, has 
been appointed an assistant secretary of the company, with 
headquarters at New York. 





J. P. Blair, for a number of years general counsel for South- 
ern Pacific interests in Louisiana, has been appointed general 
counsel of the Southern Pacific Company, with headquarters at 
New York, succeeding Maxwell Evarts, deceased. Mr. Blair 
was born at Columbus, Miss., and graduated from the University 
of Virginia in 1882, with the degree of master of arts. He was 
for two years professor of mathematics at the University of 
Louisiana. He studied law during this time, and began the prac- 
tice of law in 1884. Soon afterwards he became a member of 
the firm of Leovy & Blair, and has been connected with the 
Southern Pacific Company during practically the whole of its 
corporate life and of his professional life. 


W. T. Stringer, chief clerk to the president of the Western 
Maryland at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed to the new 
position of assistant to the president and C. H. Porter, who 
has been in the office of the president for the past six months, 
succeeds Mr. Stringer. In 1898 Mr. Stringer entered the serv- 
ice of the Western Maryland as a stenographer in the office 
of the general auditor and has been in the continuous service 
of that road ever since. He was later transferred to the 
traffic department and then was again transferred to the op- 
erating department. In 1905 he was appointed secretary to 
vice-president and general manager, and subsequently was 
promoted to chief clerk, and at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant to president was chief clerk to the president 
of the same road. 


Thomas Milton Schumacher, vice-president of the El Paso & 
Southwestern System at New York, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
and of the Rock Island 
Company, succeeding 
D. G. Reid, also chair- 
man of the executive 
committee of both com- 
panies, succeeding W. H. 


Moore. He was born on 
February 16, 1862, at 
Williamsport, Pa. and 


began railway work in 
1879 as a telegraph oper- 
ator for the Atlantic & 
Great Western. He then 
served in various posi- 
tions on different roads 
in the operating depart- 
ment as operator, and 
in the train service un- 
til 1883, when he became 
clerk in the Missouri 
Pacific local office at St. 
Louis, Mo. From 1885 to 
1887, he served as cash- 
ier, chief clerk and con- 
tracting agent at St. 
Louis of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. In 
1887, he became chief clerk in the office of the general agent of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb., and three years later was made gen- 
eral agent of that road at San Francisco, Cal., which position 
he held four years. He was subsequently for two years vice- 
president and general manager of the Continental Fruit Ex- 
press, with headquarters at Chicago, with the exception of 
about six months from November 1, 1901, when he resumed his 
former position. Mr. Schumacher was then until September, 
1905, traffic manager of the Oregon Short Line, and subsequently 
for a short time was traffic manager of the United Fruit Com- 
pany at New York. In 1906 he was made general traffic’ man- 
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ager of the railroads and industrial companies controlled by 
Phelps, Dodge & Company of New York, with headquarters at 
Chicago, where he remained until December 1, 1909 when he 
resigned to accept the vice-presidency of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Western Pacific, with office at San Francisco. Mr. 
Schumacher was appointed assistant director of traffic of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems on May 1, 1910, with 
headquarters at Chicago, and on December 1, of that year, be- 
came traffic manager of the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany and its allied companies with offices at New York. On 
November 1, 1912, he became vice-president of the El Paso & 
Southwestern system, also vice-president of the Nevada North- 
ern and the Bingham & Garfield. 


Operating Officers. 


E. E. McClellan has been appointed general superintendent of 
the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley, with headquarters at San 
Benito, Tex., succeeding E. S. Heyser, resigned. 


The title of F. A. Redmond, acting manager fuel oil proper- 
ties of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, is changed to manager 
fuel oil properties, with headquarters at Galveston, Tex. 


G. N. Howson, master mechanic of the Southern Railway 
at Princeton, Ind., has been appointed superintendent of the 
St. Louis and Louisville divisions, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding F. W. Brown, resigned. 


The office of J. Cannon, superintendent of the Eastern division 
of the Missouri Pacific, has been transferred from Sedalia, Mo., 
to Jefferson City, Mo. D. H. Robinson, trainmaster of the St. 
Louis district at Sedalia, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent at that place. 


Traffic Officers. 


F. D. Daggett has been appointed assistant general passenger 
agent of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass at San Antonio, Tex. 


M. J. Hannam, commercial agent of the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent of the San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 


T. F. Ellzey, commercial agent of the Missouri & North Ar- 
kansas at New Orleans, La., has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande and West- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at New Orleans. 


Roy B. Campbell has been appointed city ticket and passenger 
agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis at Des Moines, Iowa, to 
succeed C. M. Brown, who was transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn., as rate clerk in the general passenger department. 


R. G. Smock, district freight agent of the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line at Des Moines, Ia., has been appointed com- 
mercial agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at that point. 
O. B. McNamee, contracting freight agent of the former road, 
has been appointed traveling freight agent of the Rock Island, 
with headquarters at Des Moines. 


J. D. Watson having resigned as assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis Southwestern to become vice-chairman 
of the executive committee of the Southwestern Traffic Com- 
mittee, the duties heretofore performed by him have been as- 
signed to J. E. Allen, assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis, Mo. W. S. Cornell is appointed assistant general freight 
agent at St. Louis. Effective November 1. 


'F. A. Leland, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Southwestern Tariff Committee, having been assigned certain 
duties concerning the preparation for the defense of carriers 
in complaints pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, involving rate adjustments in the committee tariffs, 
J. D. Watson is appointed vice-chairman, and will be connected 
with the work referred to. Headquarters St. Louis, Mo. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Isaac Maxwell Taylor, general roadmaster of the Northern 
Pacific at Glendive, Mont., has been transferred to Forsyth, 
Mont., as roadmaster, in place of Gustav Gullickson, who has 
been granted six months’ leave of absence. 


G. M. Stone has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Oklahoma division of the Rock Island Lines, with headquarters 
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at Chickasha, Okla., succeeding W. J. O’Neill, who has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Pan Handle and the Indian 
Territory divisions, with office at Shawnee, Okla., in place of 
Cc. A. McCarthy, resigned to accept service with another com- 


pany. 


Charles W. Johnson, who November 1 becomes consulting 
engineer. of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn.,as mentioned else- 
where, was born Janu- 
ary 20, 1845, at Johns- 
town, N. Y. He was 
graduated from Union 
College at Schenectady, 
N. Y., in the class of 
1866, and began railway 
work January 3, 1867, in 
the assistant chief en- 
gineer’s office of the 
Michigan Southern & 
Northern Indiana. From 
May, 1870, to January, 
1871, he was assistant 
engineer of construction 
of the Chicago & South- 
western, and from Feb- 
ruary, 1871, to Novem- 
ber, 1878, he was succes- 
sively assistant engineer 
and division engineer of 
the Wisconsin Central. 
Mr. Johnson went to the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, March 1, 1879, as chief en- 
gineer, which position he has held continuously for over 34 years 
with that road and its successor, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Omaha. He is.now made consulting engineer, with office 
at St. Paul, as mentioned above, after a railway service of 47 
years. 





C. W. Johnson. 


H. Rettinghouse, who has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., as stated elsewhere, was born in Germany on 
July 30, 1861. He was 
educated in Germany, 
and came to the United 
States in 1882, beginning 
railway work in 1883 as 
rodman on construction 
work on the St. Paul 
extension of the Wis- 
consin Central. The fol- 
lowing year he became 
connected with the Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore & 
Western, now a part of 
the Chicago & North 
Western, and was suc- 
cessively leveler, instru- 
ment man and assistant 
engineer in charge of lo- 
cation, construction and 
maintenance. Mr. Ret- 
tinghouse was engaged 
in a general engineering 
business at Ashland, 
Wis., from 1893 to 1897, 
including three years’ 
service as city engineer of that city. He then returned to the 
North Western, and was assistant engineer in charge of con- 
struction and maintenance until May, 1900, and from the latter 
date to February, 1905, was superintendent of bridges and build- 
ings of the Ashland division. He was then division engineer 
of the Southern division of the Wisconsin Central, resigning 
in January, 1907, to become division engineer of the Chicago 
& North Western at Boone, Iowa, in charge of maintenance 
of East Iowa, West Iowa and Iowa & Minnesota divisions. In 
April, 1912, he was made superintendent of the Iowa & Min- 
nesota division at Mason City, Iowa, from which position he is 
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now promoted to chief engineer of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, a subsidiary line of the North Western. 


C. W. Johnson, chief engineer of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, has been appointed consulting engineer, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. H. Rettinghouse, super- 
intendent of the Iowa & Dakota division of the Chicago & 
North Western at Mason City, Iowa, succeeds Mr. Johnson 
as chief engineer of the former road, with office at St. Paul. 
Effective November 1. 


Robert Quayle, whose appointment as general superintend- 
ent of the motive power and car departments of the Chicago 
& North Western is announced elsewhere, was born at Doug- 
las, Isle of Man. He 
began railway work 
with the Chicago & 
North Western in 1871 
as machinist apprentice 
and until June, 1885, 
was successively jour- 
neyman machinist, 
gang boss and foreman. 
He was then promoted 
to the position of mas- 
ter mechanic and nine 
years later, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1894, was made 
superintendent of mo- 
tive power and ma- 
chinery. After serving 
in the latter capacity for 
19 years he will on No- 
vember 1 become gen- 
eral superintendent of 
the motive power and car 
departments, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, as 
above noted. Mr. 
Quayle was president of the Railway Master, Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation 1898-1899. 


H. T. Bentley, assistant superintendent of motive power and 
machinery of the North 
Western, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Quayle as 
superintendent of motive 
power and machinery, as 
mentioned elsewhere, 
was born June 4, 1862. 
He was educated at 
Dulwich College, and 
began railway work in 
1877 with the London 
& North Western of 
England, where he was 
employed as an appren- 
tice machinist until 
1887. He was then for 
five years foreman of 
enginehouse of the 
same road at Chester, 
England. In 1892 he 
began to work for the 
Chicago & North West- 
ern as machinist at the 
Chicago shops. Later 
he was made foreman 
of shops at Boone, Iowa, and from 1895 to 1898 was foreman 
at Belle Plaine, Iowa. He was then general foreman at 
Clinton, Iowa, and subsequently from April 1 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1899, was master mechanic of the Madison 
division. Mr. Bentley was transferred to the Iowa division 
as master mechanic on January 1, 1900, where he remained 
until August 31, 1902, when he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery at Chicago, and, 
as stated above, on November 1 he will be promoted to superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery. Mr. Bentley was 
president of the Western Railway Club 1906-1907; president 
of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
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1911-1912, and president of the International Railway Fuel 
Association 1912-1913. He is chairman of the sub-committee 
of mechanical officials of the General Managers’ Association 
of Chicago for the prevention of smoke in the city of Chicago, 
and also is a member of the Headlight Committee of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association. Mr. Bentley also is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Robert Quayle, superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery of the Chicago & North Western, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the motive power and car depart- 
ments, and H. T. Bentley, heretofore assistant superintendent of 
motive power and machinery, succeeds Mr. Quayle, both with 
-headquarters at Chicago. C. A. Schroyer, superintendent of the 
car department, and Mr. Bentley will report to Mr. Quayle. Ef- 
fective November 1. 


E. M. Sweetman, master mechanic of the Southern Railway 
-at Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Princeton, Ind., succeeding G. N. How- 
son, appointed superintendent. Frank Johnson, master me- 
chanic at Sheffield, Ala., succeeds Mr. Sweetman; J. W. Gibbs, 
master mechanic of the Virginia & Southwestern at Bristol, 
‘Tenn., succeeds Mr. Johnson, and E. L. Akans has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Virginia & Southwestern, 
-with office at Bristol, Va.Tenn., succeeding Mr. Gibbs. 


B. B. Milner, assistant master mechanic of the Philadelphia, 
‘Baltimore & Washington at Wilmington, Del., has been ap- 
pointed special engineer on the staff of the senior vice-president 
of the New York Central lines, with headquarters at New York. 
He began railway work as a machinist’s helper in the Parsons, 
Kans., shops of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, resigning in 
1900, to enter the mechanical engineering school of Purdue Uni- 
‘versity from which he graduated in 1904. He then entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as special apprentice at 
the Altoona shops. From September, 1904, to 1905 he was en- 
gaged in work under E. D. Newson, engineer of tests and chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the Association of Trans- 
portation Officers to investigate the “Low Mileage of Freight 
Car Equipment,” and then was special representative of the 
superintendent of motive power, returning to regular machine 
and erecting shop work for a time. In the fall of 1905 he 
was again assigned by the engineer of tests to special work 
investigating and preparing a report on relations existing be- 
‘tween speed and load in freight train performance, and the fol- 
lowing year was engaged in planning a rearrangement in the 
location of machine tool equipment at the Altoona shops. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1908, he was sent to the West to visit the 
‘principal railroad shops for the collection of ideas on better- 
ment methods and practices, and for a short time was engaged 
in putting these into effect. He was then engaged in special 
work under the direction of the assistant to general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia, including a study 
of betterment problems, and in May, 1911, was appointed as- 
sistant master mechanic at Wilmington, Del., but was temporarily 
relieved of his duties in 1912 to handle the preparation under 
the general manager at Philadelphia of the Pennsylvania’s case 
for presentation to board arbitrating in 1912 the enginemen’s 
demands for increases in wages and adjustments of working 
conditions. He was engaged in similar work in the firemen’s 
arbitration in 1913, under the: direction of the chairman of the 
Conference Committee of Managers, and since January, 1913, 
when he was relieved of those duties he has been engaged as 
assistant master mechanic at Wilmington. 


Purchasing Officers. 


D. C. Curtis, for the past three years inspector of stores of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed scrap expert for the Panama Canal 
Commission, with headquarters at Colon, Panama. The duties 
of Mr. Curtis have to do with the disposing of the machinery 
and other second hand and scrap material left from the con- 
‘struction of the Panama canal. 





OBITUARY. 


E. S. Prindiville, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, at Pittsburgh, Pa:, died on October 20, 
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in that city, at the age of 31. He was born in Chicago, and 
began railway work in October, 1902, as a clerk on the Bur- 
lington, and had been in the continuous service of that road ever 
since. In 1903 he was made cashier, and later became passenger 
agent. Since 1906 he had been traveling passenger agent of 
the same road, at Pittsburgh. 


George F. Lee, general baggage agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, died suddenly at his home in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 24, aged 53 years. Mr. Lee began railway work in 1877 
as ticket, freight and general agent of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He was northwestern passenger agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific from 1881 to 1884, then returning to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio for four years as general agent. He again be- 
came connected with the Rock Island in 1888, and was success- 
ively general agent of the passenger department, ticket agent 
and city passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago, general 
agent of the passenger department, and since 1905, general bag- 
gage agent. 


Frank E. Brown, first assistant general passenger agent of 
the Boston & Maine, at Boston, Mass., died at his home in 
Concord, N. H., on October 27. He was born in 1850, at Clare- 
mont, N. H., and entered railway work in August, 1868. He 
was clerk and bookkeeper in the cashier’s office, until 1880, and 
was subsequently superintendent’s clerk and then was general 
ticket agent of the Concord Railroad. From January, 1890, to 
July, 1895, he was general passenger and ticket agent of the 
Concord & Montreal, and in July, 1895, was appointed assistant 
general passenger and ticket agent of the Boston & Maine 
(which absorbed the C. & M.), with headquarters at Concord. 
Since October, 1910, he had been first assistant general pas- 
senger agent, and also was general passenger agent of the Mount 
Washington Railway. 


William Osbourne Sprigg, formerly superintendent of the 
New York division of the Lehigh Valley, died on October 26, 
at his home in Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y. He was 
born in 1865, at Cumberland, Maryland, and began railway 
work in March, 1879, as a rodman and levelman on the George’s 
Creek & Cumberland. He was subsequently assistant engineer 
of the Baltimore & Cumberland Valley, now a part of the West- 
ern Maryland; assistant engineer of the Pittsburg & Western and 
then to December, 1882, was engineer of construction. In Decem- 
ber, 1882, he was appointed master of road on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and three years later became engineer of maintenance of 
way of the New York extension of the same road. From Sep- 
tember, 1886, to November, 1894, he was master of transpor- 
tation of the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad, and then 
was superintendent of the same road. In May, 1897, he was 
appointed division superintendent of the Southern Railway, and 
from September, 1898, to August, 1904, was superintendent of 
the New York division of the Lehigh Valley. He then left 
railway work to organize the General Contracting & Engineer- 
ing Company, of which he was president at the time of his 
death. 


Benjamin W. Carskaddon, real estate agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., died on Oc- 
tober 23, at Atlantic City, N. J. He was born in February, 1858, 
at Philadelphia, and received a public school education in that 
city. He studied conveyancing and attended the real estate 
law course at the University of Pennsylvania. Jn February, 
1879, he entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
office of the general solicitor as a conveyancer; but he resigned 
three years later to go into the real estate business in Pittsburgh. 
He returned to the service of the railroad company in March, 
1885, as agent at Pittsburgh for the real estate department, and 
had been in the service ever since. From January, 1893, to 
January, 1900, he was in the office of the real estate agent at 
Philadelphia, in charge of the branch of that department re- 
lating to the taxation of real estate; and then was assistant real 
estate agent until his appointment, in May, 1902, as real estate 
agent in charge of the department. In his capacity as real estate 
agent Mr. Carskaddon has for many years had supervision of 
the road’s real estate transactions, which are numerous and im- 
portant. One of these was the purchase of the land for the 
Pennsylvania station and its approaches in and around New 
York City, involving many millions of dollars and several years 
time. , 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SOUTHERN has ordered 1 consolidation 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Mosite & Onto has ordered 7 mikado locomotives, and 
7 consolidation locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THE VREDENBURGH SAW Mitts, Vredenburgh, Ala., has or- 
dered 1 ten-wheel locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


THE Oconto Company, Oconto, Wis., has ordered 1 six- 
coupled double ender locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Moore Timber Company, Panama City, Fla., has ordered 
1 six-coupled double ender locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue GrayLiInc LumBer Company, Charleston, W. Va., has or- 
dered 1 six-coupled double ender locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Tue LenicH & New ENGLAND RalrLroap, and the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Company are in the market for 5 consolidation 
locomotives and 3 switching locomotives. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 12 Pacific type 
passenger locomotives, and 18 six-wheel switching locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. The passenger loco- 
motive will have 25 in. x 28 in. cylinders; 75-in. driving wheels; 
a steam pressure of 170 lbs., and a total weight in working 
order of 260,000 lbs. The switching locomotives will have 18 in. 
x 24 in. cylinders; 51-in. driving wheels, a steam pressure of 
180 lbs., and a total weight in working order of 141,000 Ibs. 
All these locomotives will be equipped with superheaters. 





CAR BUILDING. 





THE MAINE CENTRAL is in the market for 10 caboose cars. 
Tue Bancor & Aroostook is in the market for 68 flat cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & ILtL1nors MipLanp has ordered 250 coal cars 
from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy has ordered 100 tank 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue CuMBERLAND VALLEY has ordered 13 all-steel, 70-ft. pas- 
senger coaches, and 3 all-steel 70-ft. combination passenger and 
baggage cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAuLt Ste. Marte is said to 
have ordered 500 box cars and 500 coal cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue Lenich & New ENGLAND, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 24, as making inquiries for 250 fifty-ton hop- 
per cars, is now inquiring for 500 hopper cars and 200 gondola 
cars, 


Tue Mosite & Onto has ordered 522 fifty-ton steel double 
drop bottom gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
and 20 steel underframe 8-wheel caboose cars from the Lenoir 
Car Works. 





IRON AND STEEL, 





Tue New York CENTRAL Lines have ordered 5,000 tons of 
titanium open-hearth rails. 





SIGNALING. 





The Philadelphia & Reading is to install a new mechanical 
interlocking plant at Yardley, Pa., on its New York division, 
to have 36 levers. The contract for manufacture and installation 
has been given to the Federal Signal Company, Albany, N. Y. 
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The track circuits in connection with this: interlocking will have 
alternating current, the first a. ¢.: track circuits, we believe, to: 
be used in signaling on the Reading. 


The New York Central has awarded the order for telephone 
selector equipment for the West Shore Line, Albany to South 
Utica, to the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
This circuit comprises 42 selector stations and is 118 miles «in. 
length, the despatcher’s office being located at Albany. The or- 
der specifies G. R. S. power equipment, including an A. C.-D. C. 
motor generator set and a power switch board with’ accessories. 
The motor generator will be operated from a 25-cycle, 110 volts 
commercial circuit, which is available at the despatcher’s station. 


The Chicago & Western Indiana has awarded the Union. 
Switch & Signal Company a contract for the installation of elec- 
tro-pneumatic push-button plants at the eastbound and west- 
bound Chicago clearing yards. The layouts of the two yards are: 
identical, each containing 65 single switches, and each push-but- 
ton cabinet will have 60 working buttons for the switches and. 
four working buttons for controlling the two one-arm electro- 
pneumatic three-position signals at each plant provided for gov- 
erning movements to the yards over the two approaching tracks. 
Available alternatitng current at 60 cycles, 2,300. volts will be- 
stepped down to 220 volts and fed through the plants for feed- 
ing the track circuits. A total of 61 track circuits is to be pro- 
vided for at each of the yards, with two track circuits being fed. 
from each track circuit transformer. 





THe Ucanpa Raitway, East Arrica.—The Uganda Railway, 
with a length of about 584 miles, is owned by the state. The line 
runs from Mombasa to Port Florence on Victoria Nyanza, on 
which lake there is a connecting steamer service. There is also 
a branch line under construction from Nairobi to the Thiba. 
river, about 31 miles in length. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF Swiss RaiLwaAys.—The question of the 
electrification of the Swiss government railways is being seriously 
considered. The question of electrification of all Swiss railways 
is one of vital importance to the federal government because of 
the fact that Switzerland is dependent on the surrounding coun- 
tries for its supply of fuel, no coal being producted in the coun- 
try, whereas it is rich in natural water power resources. Swiss: 
federal engineers are watching with much interest the experi- 
ment of operating the Loetschberg line by electricity, and there 
is little doubt that the Gothard will be equipped with electric mo- 
tive power as soon as the success of the Loetschberg experiment 
is demonstrated. A special staff of engineers has been engaged 
for some time in the preparation of plans for the change on the 
Gothard, and a favorable report has been made by the govern- 
ment commission appointed to investigate and report on the 
feasibility of electrification. 


YuNNAN Raitway, Cuina.—While the breaking out of new 
disorders in South China prevented immediate activity in the 
enterprise, except a continuation of survey work already in 
hand, there is every indication that the construction of the rail- 
way from the West River country at or near Nanning, Kwangsi 
province, China, to Yunnan-fu and thenice into West China will 
be commenced just as soon as the state of the country justifies. 
action. The construction of this line offers special inducements 
to American capital, as political interests of other nations likely 
to serve in this connection prevent action on the part of either 
or any of them—a state of checkmate or a balancing of interests. 
into which American interests can or will have no part and in 
which therefore American capital can act with freedom and 
with less opposition than might be expected under other con- 
ditions. The line was at first projected from Yunnan-fu to 
Nanning, there to connect with water transportation by the West 
River with Wuchow and Canton and Hongkong. For the time 
being the line is to be constructed to Poseh, a point on the river 
a considerable distance above Nanning, which is the head of 
navigation for small boats, and to and from which freight can 
be handled by boats at present with some degree of freedom, 
though with more or less difficulty owing to the varying stages 
of water in the rivers, bad rapids and falls, and various other 
impediments. Some of these impediments can be removed with 
comparatively little expense and it is a part of the present plan 
to improve the means of navigation on the rivers in connection 
with construction of the railway, 











Supply Trade News. 


J. R. Wiley, manager of the Standard Underground Cable 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died on August 17. 





The Kelly Reamer Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has increased 
its common stock from $25,000 to $50,000 to add facilities for 
its business. 


The Southwestern Steel Development Company of Houston, 
Tex., has announced its intention of establishing a large steel 
plant, rolling mills and coking plant at Texas City, Tex., in- 
volving an expenditure of about $10,000,000. 


The Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company has let build- 
ing contracts for an addition to its Cleveland works and the 
work is now under way. The entire Cleveland plant is now 
operated by individual electric motors recently installed. 
Besides the Cleveland plant, this company is now manufac- 
turing at three different points in Canada. 


The officers of the American Locomotive Company have been 
re-elected. This action followed the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the company, which was held on October 21, and at which 
the board of directors was re-elected. Isaac M. Cate, a stock- 
holder at Baltimore, had made certain charges earlier in the year 
which had been referred to a committee of the board of directors 
for investigation. President Marshall made an address in which 
he replied to Mr. Cate’s criticisms. A heated discussion followed, 
in which among other things several of the shareholders de- 
manded that the report of the special investigating committee be 
made public when it was completed. 


The Transue & Williams Company, Alliance, Ohio, has 
purchased all of the assets of the Davies-Bach Manufacturing 
Company, including the plant recently erected in Alliance 
for making steel stampings. It is expected to operate this 
plant, which isto be known as the steel stamping depart- 
ment of the Transue & Williams Company, and also to en- 
large it materially in order to conduct a general steel stamp- 
ing business. The company also expects to add from 60 
to 80 per cent. to the capacity of its present drop forge plant, 
and is now contracting for new buildings and additional ma- 
chinery. When the new equipment is in place, about two 
hundred additional men will be employed. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Watters Gras Bucxet.—A 15 page booklet just issued by 
the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl., de- 
scribes and illustrates the Watters quick-detachable grab bucket 
for foundry use. This catalog is No. 104, and will be sent free 
on request. 


Coatinc StatTion.—The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have just issued a four page pamphlet describing their 
Holman coaling station. The-general features of design and the 
claims for this station are described, accompanied by photo- 
graphs and drawings of a number of typical recent installations. 


Mituinc Macuines.—The Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a 128-page illustrated cata- 
logue of its milling machines, plain, universal and vertical; 
high-power with constant speed drive; cone-driven; also its 
milling machine attachments, semi-automatic manufacturing 
millers and universal cutter and reamer grinders. 


Gyratory CrusHERS.—The Austin Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has issued catalog 27, devoted especially to the Austin 
gyratory crusher, which is built in eight sizes ranging in capacity 
from 5 to 600 tons per hour. The catalog includes complete 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of the various parts, and 
descriptions of some of the work on which it has been employed. 


Grounp Wire CLamp.—W. E. Belcher, Bloomfield, N. J., has 
issued a pamphlet relating to the Belcher ground wire clamp. 
The pamphlet discusses briefly the subject of transmission line 
protection and describes in detail a new device for the attach- 
ment and support of the continuous ground wire, now generally 
used on high voltage lines. Cuts are shown of two styles, one 
for pole lines and one for steel tower lines. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 





Vor. 55, No. 18. 


Railway Construction, 





ARKANSAS INTERURBAN.—This company has issued stock, it 
is said, to secure funds for building from Little Rock, Ark,, 
southwest to Hot Springs, about 55 miles. W. H. Garanfio, 
president, and L. Garrett, secretary and manager, Little Rock. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—The new Thermopolis- 
Casper line has been opened for business from Thermopolis, 
Wyo., via Bonneville, and Arminto, to Powder River, 94 miles 
east of Thermopolis. (October 3, p. 637.) 


GREENE Couns#y.—This company, which operates a line from 
Apalachee, Ga., to Good Hope, 13 miles, has given a contract 
to S. N. Hughes, Bostwick, Ga., it is said, to build an extension 
from Good Hope, northwest to Monroe, 6.8 miles. 


Lake Erie & Youncstown.—An officer writes that the gen- 
eral contract has been given to C. E. Coon, Youngstown, Ohio, 
to build a double track line from Youngstown, Ohio, via Andover 
to Conneaut, 66 miles, and 10 miles of sidings, also 6 miles of 
spur lines. The line will have 1 per cent. grade, and the work 
involves handling about 30,000 cu. yds. to the mile. The im- 
provements include construction of harbor facilities at Conneaut 
on Lake Erie. The company expects to develop a traffic in iron 
ore, coal, coke and farm products. J. H. Ruhlman, president, 
Youngstown, Ohio. (September 5, p. 436.) 


New York Supways.—The New York Public Service Com: 
mission, First district, has about completed the plans for the 
elevated line through New Utrecht avenue, in the borough of 
Brooklyn, and will ask for bids for its construction at once. It 
also has the plans for the Gravesend avenue, or Culver line, 
well under way, and will advertise for bids for its construction 
within a short time. Plans are approaching completion for the 
two new tunnels under the East river—one for operation by the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and the other by the New 
York Municipal Railway Corporation, and these should be ready 
to advertise for bids before the end of the year. Plans for the 
Eastern parkway subway in the borough of Brooklyn and its 
connections are also well advanced. The first sections of the 
line, from the end of the existing subway, out Flatbush avenue 
to Eastern Parkway, will be submitted to bidders within a short 
time. In the borough of the Bronx three separate lines for the 
new subway system will soon be under construction, as follows: 
The Pelham Bay Park branch, the Jerome avenue branch and the 
White Plains road branch. The plans for these branches are 
nearly completed, and a large portion of the work will be under 
contract in November. The commission has consented to the 
assignment from the John F. Stevens Construction Company to 
the Richard Carvel Company of the contract for section No. 1 
of routes Nos. 19 and 22, the Southern boulevard and West- 
chester avenue branch of the Lexington avenue subway. This 
work calls for building a three-track subway from Alexander 
avenue through 138th street, and Southern boulevard to about 
147th street. 


Ox.taHoma, New Mexico & Paciric.—According to press re- 
ports, this company, which is building a line from Ardmore, 
Okla., west to Waurika, has opened for operation the section be- 
tween Ardmore and Lone Grove. John Ringling is back of the 
project. (August 15, page 313.) 


OneinaA & WesTERN.—Contracts are to be let soon, it is said, 
to build a section of 10 miles from Oneida, Tenn., west. The 
company plans to build in all about 25 miles. R. J. Moscorp, 
chief engineer, Oneida. A; 


RockcasTLe River.—Under this name a line is to be built 
from East Bernstadt, Ky., it is said, north to McKee, about 25 
miles. C. C. Williams, Mt. Vernon, may be addressed. 


San Antonio, Uvatpe & Gutr.—An officer writes that work — 
has been finished on the section from Pleasanton, Tex., to 
Mathis, and work is now under way by Ward & Lee, Mathis, 
from Mathis to Corpus Christi, 40 miles. The work involves han- 
dling about 30,000 cu. yds. to the mile. There will be a number of 
steel bridges on the line, including a draw span over Nueces 
river, which is now being built by the company’s forces. A. R. 
Pondor, president and general manager, Pleasanton, and E. R. 
Breaker, chief engineer, San Antonio. (August 8, p. 253.) 
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SOUTHWESTERN TrRACTION.—This company, which operates a 
line from Belton, Tex., northeast to Temple, has amended its 
charter in Texas, increasing the capital stock from $165,000 to 
$3,500,000, and authorizing extensions as follows. From Temple 
north to Waco, and from Temple or Belton, south to Austin, 
in all about 100 miles. Surveys have been made for the exten- 
sions, and most of the right of way has been secured. It is ex- 
pected that construction work will be started soon. In addition 
the company contemplates extending the line from Austin south 
to San Antonio. A. F. Bentley, is president, and W. G. Bentley, 
secretary, both of Temple. (July 25, p. 170.) 


Uwnarie & Pree Dee VALLEY.—We are told that application 
has been made for incorporation in North Carolina to build 
from Winston-Salem in Forsyth county, N. C., southeast 
through Guilford, Randolph, Montgomery, Richmond, Scotland, 
Robeson and Columbus counties, to a point in Brunswick 
county, probably at Southport, about 200 miles. The incor- 
porators include E. A. Lackey, J. L. Hayward, Thomas Bald- 
win and O. C. Armstrong. C. A. Armstrong, Troy, is also an 
incorporator. 


WinNEMUCCA NorTHERN.—An officer writes that location sur- 
vey has been completed to Homedale, Idaho, on Snake river, 
240 miles from Winnemucca, which is 40 miles from Boise, 
Idaho. ‘The plans call for building from Winnemucca, Nev., 
northeast via Paradise, Quinn river, and McDermott, to Jor- 
dan Valley, Oregon, thence to Boise, Idaho, in all 280 miles. 
The maximum grades will be 1 per cent., and maximum curva- 
ture 10 deg.. About 75 miles of the work will be heavy. The 
estimated cost of construction is $7,500,000. The company will 
probably be ready to start construction work in November. 
Thomas Nelson, president, San Francisco, Cal.; H. H. Sheldon, 
chief engineer, Winnemucca, Nev. (February 14, p. 314.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Denver, CoLto.—Architects are engaged on the working plans 
for the remodeling of the Denver union station, which will prac- 
tically create a new station. Approximately $2,000,000 is to be 
expended on the work by the Union Depot Terminal Company. 


New Castle, Pa—The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is building a 
two-story brick freight house in New Castle, to cost $25,000. 
Work on the foundations has been completed. 


PearL, Itt.—The Chicago & Alton has completed the in- 
stallation of the final span of its new bridge across the Illinois 
river at this point. The contract was let to the Wisconsin 
Bridge Company. 





ProposeD TUNNEL UNDER THE ENGLISH CHANNEL.—The agita- 
tion in favor of the tunnel under the English Channel would 
seem to be based upon arguments which are often out of propor- 
tion to the interests involved and almost always short-sighted. 
To answer the military objections by pointing to England’s 
friendliness with France is entirely to forget how short-lived 
have been the groupings of European Powers during the nine- 
teenth century. In 1848 England’s attitude to France was very 
doubtful; in 1851, the Exhibition year, relations were good; in 
1854 the French and English fought side by side in the Crimea, 
and in the ’sixties the whole country was enthusiastic about rais- 
ing volunteers to prevent French attack. In 1870, after the 
Franco-Prussian War, the relations improved, to be again upset 
about the time of Fashoda, when England was within an ace 
of war. Hence the arguments based upon French friendship are 
of little value. Again, arguments based upon the increased com- 
munication which England should have with France are not 
strong. The tunnel would be almost entirely occupied by pas- 
senger trains and a little high-class parcels traffic, and the ad- 
ditional number of people who would travel to France would 
certainly not be so great as to modify seriously the British at- 
titude towards the Continent, even if such a modification was 
entirely desirable. To the argument that it would be difficult 
to defend, less importance attaches than formerly, though history 
gives innumerable instances of the unforeseen in war time and 
the failure of carefully pre-arranged plans at the last moment. 
Apart from this, the old arguments against the tunnel would 
appear to be as strong as ever, while no new ones have been 
brought forward in favor of it which are at all convincing. 
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Bancor & Aroostook.—James Brown, of Brown Brothers & Co., 
New York, has been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bangor & Aroostook. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric—On October 27 the New York 
vening Post published a statement to the effect that Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., New York, who own the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern and who acquired in 1910 a minority interest in the com- 
mon stock of the Rock Island Company, which is the holding 
company for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, have now 
bought a controlling interest in the preferred stock of the 
Rock Island. Control of the Rock Island preferred carries 
with it control of the entire voting machinery of the Rock 
Island system. Phelps, Dodge & Company denied that they 
had obtained absolute control of the Rock Island; but on the 
other hand it is not denied that they have made large further 
purchases of Rock Island securities since 1910, and the Post 
on Tuesday reiterated the fact that today the control of the 
Rock Island system is in the hands of Phelps, Dodge & Com- 
pany, and that E. G. Reid is the member of the Moore-Reid 
syndicate who has sold his holdings. 

T. M. Schumacher was on Wednesday elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Rock Island Company. For 
sketch of Mr. Schumacher’s life see our Railway Officers’ 
column for this issue. 


Hocxi1ne VAttey.—The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has 
authorized the Hocking Valley to issue $4,000,000 one-year 
5 per cent. notes of November 1, 1913, to refund an equal 
amount of notes maturing November 1, 1913. The notes are 
to be sold at not less than 99, 


PENNSYLVANIA RarLroap.—The following notice has been offi- 
cially given out at the president’s office: 

The finance committee and board of directors are consider- 
ing the creation of a general mortgage as a basis for the 
company’s financing for many years to come. Under this 
mortgage it is contemplated to issue bonds in such amounts 
from time to time as may be required to provide necessary 
additions, betterments and improvements to its railroads, 
equipment, property and facilities; the funds that may be nec- 
essary to meet maturing obligations, and for such other cor- 
porate purposes as may now or hereafter be duly authorized 
by law. The aggregate amount of bonds that may be issued 
shall not at any time exceed the outstanding capital stock. 
When approved by the directors, the whole question will be 
laid before the stockholders for their consideration at the 
annual meeting in March next. The company has no ex- 
penditures that require immediate financing, but desires to 
announce the contemplated preparations for the necessary 
refunding and capital expenditures in 1914, 1915, and later 
years, which it will be able to meet through the issue of either 
capital stock, consolidated (first) mortgage bonds, the new 
general mortgage bonds, or such other form of financing as 
will produce the best results for the company and meet the 
monetary conditions prevailing at the time of issue. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—In addition to authorizing the re- 
ceivers to issue $10,000,000 receivers’ certificates, as mentioned 
in this column last week, Judge Sanborn has authorized the 
receivers to pay the semi-annual interest, due November 1, 
on the $69,000,000 general lien 5 per cent. bonds, which inter- 
est amounts to about $1,725,000. The interest payment is to 
be made from funds on hand. 


SUGARLAND.—The state of Texas has lost its case against the 
Sugarland Railroad company for penalties amounting to 
$5,000 and a mandatory injunction to compel the road to 
rebuild a short branch which had been torn up and which 
the railroad claims would have cost $40,000 to construct and 
$10,000 annually to maintain, with practically no revenue. The 
case was filed in July, 1911, shortly before the company had 
extended its line from a point three miles from Arcola Junc- 
tion to a point eighteen miles south of the connecting point 
of the International & Great Northern and the Santa Fe, 
leaving a spur 3% miles long from the point of divergence 
of the extension to Arcola Junction. Permission was 


granted by the railroad commission to tear up the spur, but 
later the order was revoked, and the company was ordered 
to rebuild the track. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1913. 
To the Stockholders: 
Your Directors submit the following report for the fiscal year July 1, 
1912, to June 30, 1913, inclusive. 
The Lines eg 2 Hom the Atchison System, the operations of .which are 
embraced in the following statements, are as follows: 

; June 30,1913. June 30, 1912. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 8,237.55 miles. 8,200.86 miles. 
Rio Grande & El Paso Railroad Te} 20.2 26 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway & se 1,596.06 
Pecos & Northern Texas Railway : = 478.67 
Pecos River Railroad a 54.24 
Southern Kansas Railway of Texas ; si 
Texas & Gulf Railway . = 
Gulf & Interstate Railway of Texas........ ; 
Concho, San Saba & Llano Valley Railroad. 60.15 -“ 

10,771.45 





10,732.88 





Increase during the year 38.57 miles. 

The average mileage operated during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, was 10,750.31 miles, being an increase of 122.39 miles as compared 
with the average mileage operated during the preceding fiscal year. 

In addition to lines covered by this report there were completed on June 
30, 1913, 155.20 miles of additional line, of which 119.42 miles were ready 
for operation on July 1, 1913. 

The Company also controls, through ownership of stocks and bonds, other 
lines aggregating 63.58 miles, and is interested jointly with other com- 
panies in 624.56 miles. 

For detailed statement of present mileage and of changes in mileage 
since last Annual Report, see pages 42 to 46. 

INCOME STATEMENT. 

The following is a summary of the transactions of the System for the 
years ending June 30, 1912 and 1913: 

1912. 1913. 
$107,752,359.91 $116,896,251.98 
71,273,202.97 77,642,534.73 
$36,479,156.94 $39,253,717.25 
4,206,453.85 4,662,152.38 


$32,272,703.09 $34,591,564.87 
2,569,968.22 2,515,623.96 


$34,842,671.31 $37,107,188.83 
1,521,570.56 1,128,129.10 
$33,321,100.75 $35,979,059.73 


Interest on Bonds, including accrued interest 
on Adjustment Bonds 13,660,859.50  13,825,325.40 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 





Net Operating Revenue 





Operating Income 
Other Income 





Gross Corporate Income 
Rentals and Other Charges 








Net Corporate Income (representing amount 
available for dividends and surplus and 

. for necessary but unproductive or only 
partially productive expenditures) $19,660,241.25 $22,153,734.33 
From the net corporate income for the year the following 

sums have been deducted: 

DIvIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK— 


No. 29 (2%%) paid Feb. 1, 
191 $2,854,345.00 


2,854,345.00 

—————_ $5, 708,690.00 
Divipenps on Common StocK— 
No. 29 (1%%) paid Sept. 2, 

2 $2,559,097.50 


2,586,052.50 


’ 


2,613,562.50 


(1%%) paid June 2, 
2,640,067.50 
———— 10,398,780.00 
461,105.11 
5,574,433.63 


10,725.59 


Appropriation for Fuel Reserve Fund 
Appropriated for Additions and Betterments. 


California-Arizona Lines Bonds Sinking Fund 
$22,153,734.33 


Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss June 30, 1912......... $20,470,115.99 

Additions to Profit and Loss Account (Sundry Adjustments 
applicable to prior years) 99,684.82 
$20,569,800.81 


Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss June 30, 1913 


Income from sources other than earnings from operation consisted of 
interest on cash in banks and sums collected as interest and dividends upon 
bonds and stocks of companies, the operations of which are not included 
in the System accounts. 

During the fiscal year the sum of $200,000 in cash was received as the 
net proceeds of sales of land embraced in the Santa Fe Pacific Land Grant, 
but this was directly written off the book value of Railroads, Franchises 
and Other Property, and the transaction does not appear in the Income 
Account. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AND REDUCTION OF BOOK VALUES. 

The total charges to Capital Account, as shown by the General Balance 
Sheet, page 26, at June 30, 1913, aggregated $640,263,756.10 as compared 
with $621,869,989.29 at June 30, 1912, an increase during the year of 
$18,393,766.81, which analyzes as follows: 

Construction and acquisition of new mileage, including the acquisition of 
bonds and stocks of other railway and terminal companies: 

Belt Ry. of Chicago 

California, Arizona & Santa Fe Ry 1,500.00 

Concho, San Saba & Llano Valley R. R 11,982.64 

Denver Union Terminal Ry 5,000.00 

Dodge City & Cimarron Valley Ry 1,266,870.83 

Eastern Ry. of New Mexico 1,036,987.19 

Grand Camyon BY. .....cccsscsccccvscccccce 36,806.36 

Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City Ry 99,094.90 

Minkler Southern Ry 72,888.58 

Union Passenger Depot Co. of Galveston 95,000.00 

26,842.33 


Western Arizona Ry 
$2,892,972.83 


Additions and Betterments—System. Lines: 


Right of 
Estate 

Widening Cuts and Fills, including Protection 
of Banks . 

Grade Reductions and Changes of Line 

Bridges, Trestles and Culverts 

Ballast, including cost of spreading and put- 
ting under track . 

Increased Weight of Rail ° 

Frogs, Switches, Track Fastenings, and Ap- 
urtenances 


Way, Station Grounds, and Real 
$ 294,013.21 


240,467.85 
506,956.83 


678,463.24 
238,946.06 


«693,252.17 
3,143,627.06 
720,910.62 


Sidings and Spur Tracks 
377,957.83 


Terminal Yards , 

Track Elevation, Elimination of Grade Cross- 
ings, and Improvements of Over and Under 
St AGesACOOGEINES: “6  on40 ds ej s 0s sweecns be wa 

Interlocking, Block and Other Signal Ap- ae 
paratus ops »: :343,806.78 

Telegraph and Telephone Lines --- * 85896.61 

ulistagh Snot, Dock and Wharf Property. 1,494,374.47 

Shop Machinery and Tools 250,067.84 

Additional Equipment - 9,502,718.09 

Betterments to Equipment > 90,351.53 


» 34,249.62 


eeee were eee e seers seseee eeeee 


Other Additions and ‘Betterments......... «+. 134,532.58 


$19,233,072.19 
Fuel Lands and Other Properties: ote 
POM HEMGNS 2 § 4445 ssho ona anes ose ces bass ® «+ -$ 402,531.50 
SDE SARL MI cckacasesasecnes® nn E 3,685.22. 
Santa Barbara Tie & Pole Co 

Real Estate held for future use 

Miscellaneous Items : 

$ 1,478,163.77 


DEES TGCS oa Soi So own bin be bes dd diatom he estan eie 664,209.85 


Motel Chakras 5560.5 .s ssc. see. Eppa e ees) weeese $24,268,418.64 


Reduction of Book Values: 


Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City Ry 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry 

Santa Fe Pacific R. R.—Land Sales 

REE NT. Fo vanes ssbb ou sk sew oss s00e os 
Ice Plant, San Bernardino 

Fuel Lands 

Tie and Timber Lands 

Reserve for Accrued Depreciation 


-$. 99,000.00 
38,649.59 
200,000.00 


——————— $ 5, 874,651.83 

Net Increase in Capital Account during the year. «+++ $18,393,766.81 

The item. of $9,502,718.09 for 
follows :— 

ives LSee enews kwon (kee euw sew we «++-$ 3,105,306.39 

637,572.25 


“Additional Equipment’? analyzes as 


118 Locomotives 
52 Passenger-Train Cars 37,572. 
5,658 Frieght-Train Cars 6,437,040.76 
470 Miscellaneous Cars .......... EE PO on ee ae Siss 239,709.15 


, : ; $10,419,628.55 
Less—Value of equipment retired during the as 
follows: 

49 Locomotives SPL oe swe des ecEle genes 

15 Passenger-Train Cars 52,215.48 
SSS E ID MOOG 6560 bsncussesn bes septs SPeply.ne 

16 Miscellaneous Cars 

1 Steam Boat 


year 


916,910.46 
$9,502,718.09 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT. 


The following statement shows the sums charged to Operating Expenses 
for Maintenance of Equipment during each year since July 1, 1896: 


Total Expenditure 
Expenditure. Per Mile. 


$3,443,884.82 $ 534.45 
4,659,277.99 671.75 
4,810,795.64 684.07 
5,267,832.40 717.56 
6,257,456.57 801.49 
7,864,951.25 1,001.22 
8,510,543.09 1,068.48 

10,006,135.41 1,223.31 

10,914,864.47 1,314.19 

10,720,040.43 1,271.05 

11,779,846.64 1,270.32 

14,246,621.44 1,513.18 

13,903,897.37 1,419.51 

15,560,047.44 1,569.13 

R 16,686,145.45 1,612.17 

10,627.92 16,521,231.41 1,554.51 

10,750.31 19,415,224.63 1,806.02 


For the year ending June 30, 1913, maintenance charges, including re- 
newals and depreciation, averaged as follows: 


Per locomotive keeeaes pe eee She Skiewe elses iiss Wile 4 bie iw wos $4,770.08 
Pe IO ENE. oo occa cowie tkes sesso . . 1772 
Per passenger car, including mail and express..... biveuet vaeSae 1,283.40 
Per passenger car mile .0141 
Per freight car ...... ee Tey Pee iSGsaneaseanes eT praia 

Per freight car mile.......... ee er ee ee ° 


The foregoing average maintenance charges include a proportion of un- 
located expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment charged to Superin- 
tendence, Shop Machinery and Tools, Injuries to Persons, Stationery and 
Printing, Other Expenses, and Maintaining Joint Equipment at Terminals. 
Beer and refrigerator cars are not taken into consideration in arriving at 
the foregoing averages, such cars being operated by the Santa Fe Refrig- 
erator Despatch Company, which bears the expense of their maintenance. 

A statemert of the locomotives in service and of their tractive power 
will be found on page 41, 


Average Operated 
ileage. 
6,443.81 
6,936.02 
7,032.62 
7,341.34 


Year Ending June 30. 





OcToBer 31, 1913. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES. 
The following statement shows the sums charged to Operating Expenses 
for Maintenance of Way ard Structures during each year since July 1, 
1890: 


Average Operated Total Expenditure 
Year Ending June 30. Mileage. Expenditure. Per Mile. 

180). sca sieeicarttaetan's adlea ak 6,443.81 $6,282,923.15 $ 975.03 
EES ee corks eae ae Miciora 6,936.02 8,281,397.88 1,193.97 
O09: ..\. chwieas oh son was we eo eo 7,032.62 7;672,107.62 1,090.93 
SOMO... kttewesadeketis oAtes 7,341.34 6,354,372.10 865.56 
MNDI) , sscaie ie tee ia ep alors) oa oe ial wee 7,807.31 6,433.840.36 824.08 
9602... see seee sas aes Rate ate ies 7,855.38 6,141,466.39 781.82 
NODA... cadiins sie aoe Sela See 7,965.13 9,304,892.04 1,168.20 
PS ee rie ae ree 8,179.59 9,170,234.07 1,121.11 
1905. ccd ceek ex cwadees sat 8,305.40 11,385,418.33 1,370.85 
1906. «sce ecwdes naw ment etre 8,433.99 12,475,407.97 1,479.18 
NDOT). scat 04 OSloro: ses Se pk ee 9,273.15 15,286,062.66 1,648.42 
MaN...o3}ietacsstenvee ates 9°415.01 14,120,828.02 1,499.82 
ONO: Aisi. dees oan Cees oa eS 9,794.86 12,884,406.81 1,315.43 
N10 as. 0-4:0 8'<a oe SS MRS ee were ed 9,916.33 17,807,136.20 1,795.74 
0 OEE ore poet ce Sie ae 10,350.13 16,059,786.90 1,551.65 
te PSH Te ea oe 10,627.92 16,076,833.75 1,512.70 
RR Serres ‘ gare s gums. 20;750i/54 18,054,413.03 1,679.43 


COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS. 


The following. is a statement of revenues and expenses of the System 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, in comparison with the previous 
ear: 

. Year Ending : 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1912. Increase. 


“> June 30, 1913. 
eaeee$ 78,190,923.18 $ 71,529,574.67 $6,661,348.51 


OreRATING REVENUES: 
Freight .% sciecscccsves 


Passenger .sceeceescesecees” 29,425,922.44  27,453,525.41 1,972,397.03 
Mail, .Express and  Miscel- 
lavi@OUB: - 2.55 ccc gece ccecee s,s + Syed MH e00es0 8,769,259.83 510,146.53 








Total Operating Revenues. $116,896,251.98 $107,752,359.91 $9,143,892.07 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Maintenance of. Way : and 

StrireUUTes: ~s'<.4si0'4 4s 84.06 $ -18,054,413.03 $ 16,076,833.75 $1,977,579.28 
Maintenance. of Equipment... 19,415,224.63 16,521,231.41 2,893,993.22 
Traffic Expenses .......+..- *  2,455,784.69 2,416,746.46 39,038.23 
Transportation Expenses .... 35,135,649.15 33,733,667.06 1,401,982.09 
General Expenses .......... 2,581,463.23 2,524,724.29 56,738.94 





Total Operating Expenses.$ 77,642,534.73 $ 71,273,202.97 $6,369,331.76 


Net Operating Revenue.......$ 39,253,717.25 $ 36,479,156.94 $2,774,560.31 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to 

Operating Revenues ........ 66.42 66.15 “ay 

big following averages are deduced from tables set forth on pages 36 
and 39, : 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) per loaded car mile 
. increased from 18.52 to 19.12, or 3.24 per cent. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) carried per freight- 
train mile (freight, mixed and company-supply) i@creased from 399.94 to 
425.41, or 6.37 per cent. ; ‘ee: 

The average freight revenue per revenue freight-train mile increased 
from $3.26 to $3.48, or 6.75 per cent. ‘ ae 

The average passenger revenue per revenue passenger-train mile increased 
from $1.18 to $1.24, or 5.08 per cent. 1 : 

The average passenger-train revenue per revenue passenger-train mile 
increased from $1.47. to $1.54, or 4.76 per cent. ; 

The tons of freight carried one mile (revenue and company) increased 
803,362,748, or 9.03 per cent., while miles run by freight cars (loaded and 
empty) in freight, mixed and company-supply trains increased 37,223,924, 
or 5.49 per cent., and the mileage of such trains increased 557,001, or 
2.50 per cent. Pare 

The number of passengers carried one mile increased 50,692,714, or 3,98 
per cent., while miles run by passenger cars in passenger and mixed trains 
increased 3,691,588, or 2.68 per cent., and the mileage of such trains 
increased 428,699, or 1.84 per cent. ; 

The following is a consolidated statement of the business of the System 
for each fiscal: year during the period since January 1, 1896: 





Gross Expenses, 
Revenues, - Including 
Avetage _ Including Taxes, 

Fiscal Year Miles Incomefrom Rentals and Interest Net 
Endin Oper- __ Other Other on Corporate 
June 30. _— ated. Sources. Charges. Bonds, Income. 

1897 i 
(18 mos.) 6,443.81 $44,532,628.99 $36,038,455.30 $8,440,387.91 $ 53;785.78 

1898 ..... 6,936.02 39,396,126.41 30,513,553.17 7,045,988.30 1,836,584.94 

| oe 7,032.62 40,762,933.47 29,332,964.11 7,241,972.00 4,187,997.36 

1900. 564% 7,341.34 46,498,899.04 29,414,427.56 7,345,166.50 9,739,304.98 

LC ae 7,807.31 54,807,379.78 34,502,039.87 7,830,810.83 12,474,529.08 

002 cca 7,855.38 60,275,944.33 36,272,432.45 8,438,985.00 15,564,526.88 

NS > v:aen 7,965.13 63,668,390.99 40,635,576.48 9,134,485.24 13,898,329.27 

ee 8,179.59 69,419,975.41 44,641,434.10 9,418,770.00 15,359,771.31 

| ee 8,305.40 69,189,739.65 47,835,883.50 9,611,510.09 11,742,346.06 

i, eee 8,433.99 -79,390,749.05 51,035,355.71 10,622,184.22 17,733,209.12 

ee 9,273.15 94,436,574.68 61,779,916.16 11,487,934.70 21,168,723.82 

BONDE) Satsang 9,415.01 91,289,770.61 65,031,582.67 12,579,301.77 13,678,886.17 

MED 6vin aim 9,794.86 95,424,091.89 61,458,019.13 13,548,081.93 20,417,990.83 

LT ee 9,916.33 107,543,250.16 75,133,314.54 11,984,151.36 20,425,784.26 

Lt eee 10,350.13 109,772,481.69 75,689,094.83 12,712,319.31 21,371,067.55 

a 10,627.92 110,322,328.13 77,001,227.38 13,660,859.50 19,660,241.25 

LE eee 10,750.31 119,411,875.94 83,432,816.21 13,825,325.40 22,8 53;7 94,00 


The following statement shows the gross operating revenues of the Sys- 
tem (exclusive of income from other sources) per mile of road operated 
for each fiscal year since July 1, 1896: 

Gross Operating Average per’ 


Year ending June 30. Revenues. Mile of Road. 


BROT ivi. nists Gisincin Sis so omic ee ea aiass ars ies see $ 30,621,230.10 $ 4,752.04 
Sg aanere SST ee oe nL Oe 39,214,099.24 5,653.69 
DEO sigma enicnnens Saha aaineree © seine eeye-s 40,513,498.63 5,760.80 
BENNO 5 5.55 oid som tualgrnos ate Sao ee cieiee estes ele ele iwie 46,232,078.23 6,297.49 
LL ARR UE wae ch har Ly Ran oh eter nee 54,474,822.61 6,977.41 
MOOR: acta niers See aera fumiilos Ramo yis en ieoies 59,135,085.53 7,527.97 
BBS a:0c0's gio wernietes cattle aaceereh yes erste be ee sis 62,350,397.28 7,827.92 
HEM sn. Save tnelatenee a csnins aloe eee ores STR Tele le 07 68,171,200.18 8,334.31 
MOODS sngenie cctge wens ee sami sees es om 5is4o4 68,375,837.25 8,232.70 
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Gross Operating Average per 


Year ending June 30. Revenues. Mile of Road. 
DRM 655, ateigs6:6- sis) c.8 shay ants Gov ereh ideal Shei ch ere ahavovetavave 78,044,347.25 9,253.55 
BME Naa hta dia kas hg So 2eeche a erchive éudla lees a ea oclalin 93,683,406.91 10,102.65 
Pere od ai alarvinire diuidie ances ele seventeen sates eas 90,617,796.38 9,624.82 
AES cd wie cteroivie 859 Viclaa do: sele AMG Ewiee Sie'y &aleate 94,265,716.87 9,624.00 
aia als prone tats e/a 3 silaiad ah oH ain ea dia ere sali 104,993,194.67 10,587.91 
Met iiatkip os Meare 6'e-aNia le Guia WER eRe were das 107,565,115.62 10,392.63 
iis 6: S00 aa EW wheelie: &: Waa Dia AISe ume WSs a hale es 107,752,359.91 10,138.61 
NSE CS aii tala penemenniy 116,896,251.98 10,873.75 


The following statement shows the development of the freight and _pas- 
senger revenues of the System since July 1, 1896: 





: ; . Freight Passenger 

Year ending June 30. Revenue. Revenue. 
RES wa ccs neko sss eaten a bee 2s ag wie $22,067,686.77 $ 5,574,288.31 
MRR eke, e SEW a elas trite aa Me. ee CeR SE 28,588,716.76 7,347,361.59 
RMON aoe eh iiehe. i's aia Slag: tia aie RE iG Ww eae Sekt ene 29,492,586.65 8,126,141.85 
MIMMMMNESS siieno" oevei'o) sya diurals wr aeier arena ans ocore eet varare aie 33,729,332.83 9,334,661.57 
DOU Tass a¥a e508) wiwiot9.6:s'5,910-6,0%) ala tei aieel si sie"etale- oats 39,052,557.43 11,678,017.25 
PRN aa bis a preterets.c Get Nowe wah cee caseis 41,815,607.05 13,439;384.57 
ON ari rasela S alae aoe ek sale) oo aleiein ware ea hice Sa 44,622,438.71 13,469,985.78 
stag es oer Chacala cholo Sauatal ara his, aigneuslsreieerersts 47 762,653.23 15,433,773.63 
MINS eee o sgtal eieal ei AIG S Bde ac areata Wier oiie Sibraiella 47,408,982.36 16,045,380.27 
RMT eta ota toPcce a SEE cds Seal etd ssa ares Malice Diab ee 54,598,902.82 18,013,988.56 
BBR ale eased ahd ate cigl gas aainian gia ale deaahsaroasions 65,500,309.42 21,171,629.08 
ER Cale siepiatc a oa Sal aa Eales Ore x cee aw ne ers 61,848,638.51 21,643,427.49 
RMR MAT a e.-60('6ta 5d gree ana ae slwie ai gid Svat wi Wiel es palace ed 64,212,638.10 22,734,505.32 
PNT ate cay ee Sia S a a.0'41d dS asad wave ane. aslo 71,194,055.59 25,437,181.98 
BO Nat ara ava aig § wish ens eria.eyt'at Acer eipiwia st tia eed ea eletetes 71,787,200.89 27,204,867.66 
DS Meeiateie sehr, Warctelsalinre d/o tein ee wiagin pickle a weieres 71,529,574.67 27,453,525.41 
MG ia a ele alai sla aeiw te sia al ares tordalé (die Kiera ver eeraies 78,190,923.18 29,425,922.44 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT AND RATE OF. RETURN. 


The growth of the business of your Company indicated by the foregoing 
three statements, and also the increased efficiency suggested by the averages 
immediately preceding those statements, are due principally to the very large 
expenditures (over $270,000,000) which have been made in the extension 
and improvements of pegs ra since January. 1,-1896. In order to make 
such expenditures your Company has raised ,since 1896 over $217,000,000 
of “new money” by the sale of bonds which are now outstanding or which 
(in the case of many of the convertible bonds issued) are represented by 
commen stock now outstanding. The following statement shows, for each 
year, the amount of investment, the amount of net income applicable to 
bond interest, dividends, improvement of property and Strengthening of 
credit, and the rate of return which such net income represents on the 
amount of the investment. 


Income Applicable 





to Bond Interest, Per Cent. 
Dividends, Im- Income 
provement of ° 
P , PS pc 4 and seaports 
roperty trengthenin nvest- 
Year Ending June 30th. Investmient.* of Sredit t= ment. 
1896 (6 months)...... «eee $372,104,262.77 $ 2,432,870.06 65 
1897 387,957,477.68 6,070,364.45 1.57 
1898 392,169,842.02 8,871,947.26 2.26 
1899 399,527,444.30 11,409,315.36 2.86 
1900 407,187,811.22 17,064,850.91 4.19 
1901 419,541,440.17 21,196,714.38 5.05 
Pes ecse6 oi0ie aye & wie aie-a:araiay eats 439,911,035.33 23,921,018.14 5.44 
ONS 5 a sag cic ais) waren Gaesecmere 454,290,057.89 23,032,814.51 5.07 
DR Saas ash oem everdiaua ein geese s 466,273,139.34 24,778,541.31 5.31 
ch ane ciaa dioeton ease a Gee ge 473,020,998.79 21,353,856.15 4.51 
NIE alent cr cigiacdatane ace Arara cies 496,782,342.35 28,355,393.34 5.41 
MRE Aa d/cpaverr ee micul ce Oe arearers 519,004,129.48 32,724,274.07 6.31 
PS os oct aaee ewe wieaeee 541,727 ,328.96 25,633,510.34 4.73 
MRR iri ci eressnuie sale Site Ke ereies 548,251,270.97 33,523,437.28 6.11 
MOET ic Ritrenneeeew oy eae 579,793,768.23 32,387,712.39 5.58 
| RS Sana re agen ame ees 609,287 ,764.18 34,102,511.86 5.59 
BE area a aa lede' eo kiss! Saievasw arate 621,869,989.29 33,321,100.75 5.36 
Pe ioc dds av awe otra ealate ew aang 640,263,756.10 36,086,013.36 5.64 
Annual Average ..... $487,164,658.84 $23,786,642.62 4.88 





*The amounts above shown as “Property Investment” do not include any- 
thing for necessary working capital such as materials and supplies and cash. 
Ordinarily such necessary working capital considerably exceeds $35,000,000. 

In the years 1901 to 1908 the ‘‘Property Investment”? was reduced by 
“writing off’ sums aggregating $21,066,685.78, which sums are excluded 
from the ‘‘Property Investment” as above stated. 

In the years 1910 to 1913 sums aggregating $16,077,421.48, consisting of 
depreciation of equipment accrued pursuant to the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have been deducted from the amount shown as 
“Property Investment” and are excluded in the above statement. 

*The “Income” shown above is determined after allowing for adjustments 
made through profit and loss. 

The last statement emphasizes the striking fact that the earnings on the 
entire investment are now not much in excess of five per cent. per annum 
and continue on that basis notwithstanding the increase in efficiency and the 
increase in the volume of traffic. It may be explained that the ability of 
your Company under such circumstances to pay six per cent. on the com- 
mon stock is due to the fact that it pays an average of substantially less 
than five per cent. on its bonded debt, and, indeed, much of the bonded 
debt was created when meney could be borrowed at or near four per cent. 

The very moderate return which is realized upon the investment, espe- 
cially when considered in connection with the increased rates which must 
now be paid for new capital, indicates that in order to preserve and 
strengthen the credit of even the most successful railroad companies, to 
the end that they may be able to develop and improve their property so as 
to promote the public safety and the public convenience, the Government 
ought to increase, rather than to reduce still further, the rates for trans- 
portation and ought to be exceedingly slow about increasing still further 
the costs of operation. It is very clear from the foregoing statement that 
the mere growth of business and the mere increase in efficiency will not 
afford adequate protection against further reduction in rates for transpor- 
tation and further increases in costs, especially in view of the increasing 
rates demanded for the use of money. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT. 
The outstanding Capital Stock (deducting stock in treasury) on June 30, 
1912, consisted of: 


ee ee OT Te COPE TIT $170,129,500.00 
PPGIGHOG) osicie ec deccgdiacmnenace SGaereergee ee 114,173,730.00 
——>——— $284, 303,230.00 
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Issued during the year: 
Common Stock issued in exchange for Convertible Bonds 


retired 20,707,000.00 


a Stock outstanding June 30, 1913: 


$190,836,500.00 
114,173,730.00 


ommon 
Preferred 
$305,010,230.00 


The outstanding Funded Debt of the System (deducting 
bonds in the treasury) amounted on June 30, 1912, to $342,645.015.00 
The following changes in the Funded Debt occurred dur- 
ing the year: 
Obligations Purchased or Retired: 
Serial Debenture 4% Bonds, 
Series K 
Series L 
Convertible 4% Bonds 
Convertible 5% Bonds 
California-Arizona Lines First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage 444% Bonds 
Miscellaneous Divisional Bonds 


785,000.00 
1,903,000.00 
14,241,000.00 
6,466,000.00 


23,498,866.50 


Total System Funded Debt outstanding June 30, 1913 $319,146,148.50 

Interest charges for the year ending June 30, 1914, will be approximately 
$12,900,000, or an average monthly charge of about $1,075,000. In making 
this approximation, exchanges of Convertible Bonds for Common Stock 
made since June 30, 1913, aggregating $3,574,000, are considered. 


TREASURY. 

Neither this Company nor any of its auxiliaries has any notes or bills 
outstanding. 

The Company held in its treasury on June 30, 1913, $30,096,205.59 cash, 
and had available $3,780,000 General Mortgage Bonds, including bonds not 
yet certified by the Trustee. The Company also has in the treasury un- 
pledged a large amount of stocks and bonds of other companies, of which 
part are carried in the balance sheet as Investments and part are included 
under Railroads, Franchises and Other Property. 


FUEL RESERVE FUND. 


The fund has been increased during the year by earnings derived from 
sundry fuel properties, and decreased by certain payments for fuel proper- 
ties, as follows: , 

Amount to credit of Fund June 30, 1912..........ceeeeeeees - $1,827,272.58 
Added Guring Che Year o...cccccccsccccccccscccvscccccseces 461,105.11 


$2,288,377.69 
Deduct sums paid for fuel properties..........- ehee eevee 561,531.50 


In Fund June 30, 1913.......... cbaEDeeeehb eben nese - $1,726,846.19 


DODGE CITY AND CIMARRON VALLEY RAILWAY. 


This line, which was under construction at the date of last annual report, 
extending from Dodge City, Kansas, in a southwesterly direction to Elkhart, 
Kansas, a distance of about 120 miles, was completed during the year. The 

‘operation of the new line by your company as a part of its System began 
on July 1, 1913, under lease of that date. 
MINKLER SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


This company was formed to construct certain new lines through rich 
orchard country in the San Joaquin Valley of California. Of the projected 
lines about 40 miles, between Wahtoke, Cutler and Exeter, are now under 


construction. 
WEST TEXAS CONSTRUCTION. 


The lines in West Texas, the construction of which was commenced in 
1909, and reference to which was made in the annual reports for that 
and subsequent years, are completed, with the exception of the extension of 
the Coleman-Lubbock line from Lubbock, Texas, to Texico, New Mexico. 
This extension, 89 miles in length, is about three-quarters completed and 
will probably be fully opened for business about January 1, 1914. 


VERDE VALLEY RAILWAY. 


During the year this line, extending from Cedar Glade to Clarkdale, 
Arizona, a distance of about 38 miles, has been completed. The line is 
operated by your Company under lease and was opened for traffic Febru- 


1, 1913. 
a NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The construction of the line of this company (whose capital stock is 
owned, one-half by your Company and one-half by the Southern Pacific 
Company, between Willetts and Shively, California, referred to in the last 
annual report, has been actively prosecuted throughout the year, 24.95 miles 
having been completed, leaving only 41.20 miles still to be constructed. The 
construction of this line involves very heavy work through a mountainous 
country, so that progress is necessarily slow; however, a large amount of 
grading for the remaining mileage has already been done and the work will 
be pushed to completion as rapidly as conditions permit. 
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Vor. 55, No. 18. 


UNION PASSENGER STATION, KANSAS CITY. 


A new passenger station and extensive passenger facilities at Kansas City 
are nearing completion, and will probably be opened for use before te 
expiration of this fiscal year; the terminal is to be used by all the rozds 
entering Kansas City and is one of the most complete passenger terminals 
in the country as well as one of the most expensive, owing to local topog- 
raphy and other conditions. The use of the new facilities will be an eno;- 
mous convenience to the public and will entail a large expense on the part 
of the railroads. On the other hand the conditions at the old station had 
become intolerable to both parties. 


THE BELT RAILWAY OF CHICAGO. 


During the year your Company acquired an interest in the Belt Railway 
of Chicago, the capital stock of which was increased so as to permit of 
ownership in equal parts by twelve of the railway companies entering Chi- 
cago, all of which have paid in cash at par for the stock acquired by them. 
The Belt Company leases from the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad 
Company what is known as the Belt Division of that company’s property, 
comprising about 21 miles of main line and branches, and also the freight 
distributing or clearing yard and facilities formerly owned by the Chicago 
Union Transfer Railway Company, which was acquired by the Chicago & 
Western Indiana Railroad Company as of September 2, 1912. The lease 
in question is dated November 1, 1912, and runs until September 1, 1962, 
with option.of purchase at the expiration of that period. The enlargement 
of this company and the revival of the freight clearing yard will tend to 
facilitate materially the interchange of freight traffic between all railways 
entering Chicago. 


ADDITIONAL MAIN TRACK MILEAGE. 


‘The*mileage of second track in operation on June 30, 1913, was 898.32 
miles as compared with 801.90 miles at the close of the preceding fiscal 
year, being an increase of 96.42 miles. 

Seconp TracK Work IN PRocREss. 

Missouri Division: 

Floyd to Sibley, Mo..... ssbebic ss EP ee eer 
Lines WEST OF ALBUQUERQUE: 

Rito to Laguna, N 

Cactus to Flagstaff, Ariz 

mon Mork 10 man. ALIS. <2... 000ssss Sehessos se neeanweee 

Summit to Keenbrook, Cal 


3.63 miles. 


It is expected that all the second track work in progress will be com- 
pleted by January Ist next, making a total on that date of 987.67 miles of 
second track in operation. 


RECENT DECISIONS IN STATE RATE CASES. 


Pursuant to the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Missouri Rate Cases, your Company put into effect in that State the 
2-cent passenger fare as well as the reduced freight rates, but the tariffs 
covering this rates have been filed under protest. In Oklahoma, where the 
order of the United States Circuit Court for the Western District of that 
State, restraining the enforcement of the 2-cent provision of the State Con- 
stitution, had not been seriously opposed pending the outcome of the other 
State rate cases before the United States Supreme Court, the 2-cent fare 
was re-established July 3, 1913. The case, however, by mutual consent is 
being held open for a r@&sonable period to enable your Company and other 
interested carriers to re-construct their case, as far as possible within 
the limitations laid down in the Supreme Court decisions in the Minnesota 
and other State rate cases. 

The compilation of statistics indicating the confiscatory nature of these 
low rates is now in progress and upon its completion these cases in which 
your Company is interested will, it is expected, be carried to a final adjudi- 


cation. 
TAXES. 


In the last annual report attention was called to the steadily increasing 
burden of taxation, and a table was submitted showing that the percentage 
of increase in taxation during the five years ending June 30, 1912, was 
slightly over 68 per cent. There has been no diminution of this burden 
during the fiscal year covered by this report, but on the contrary, the in- 
crease has continued, the taxes for the year aggregating $4,662,152.38. This 
sum is equivalent to 11.8 per cent. of the operating income for the year 
and exceeds the taxes of the preceding year to the extent of 10.8 per cent. 


During the year the Company suffered the loss of Mr. Geo. T. Nicholson, 
Vice-President, who died in Los Angeles, March 30, 1913. Mr. Nicholson 
had been in the service of the Company almost continuously for thirty years. 
He was a man of ripe judgment and fine executive ability. and moreover 
was of an engaging personality and much beloved by all of his associates. 


ic RAP ED FTES, 
Your Directors again take pleasure in recording their appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient service rendered by atcore 2 employes 


yes, 
ARD P. RIPLEY, 
President. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAILWAY CO. 


Including Chicago Division (Wisconsin Central) 


FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 
Herewith is submitted report for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1913. 
The Gross Earnings, Expenses, Fixed Charges and Surplus Income are 
shown in condensed form as follows: 


Soo Line 


System 
$32,304,662.50 
19,304,514.04 


$13,000,148.46 
920,089.89 


$13,920,238.35 
4,658,092.94 2,641,379.47 7,299,472.41 


Surplus income .. $5,527,415.48 $1,093,350.46 $6,620,765.94 
The substantial increase in the Company’s Gross Earnings, while partially 
due to the unusual grain crop of 1912, reflects also the growth and general 


Chicago 
Division 
$10,893,990.47 


Soo Line 


Gross Earnings $21,416,672.03 
Operating expenses ........ «+ 12,096,214.80 7,208,299.24 


- $9,314,457.23 $3,685,691.23 
871,051.19 49,038.70 


$3,734,729.93 





Net earnings 
Income from other sources.... 


- +++ $10,185,508.42 





Total income 
Fixed charges, taxes, etc...... 





prosperity of the Northwest, including the Canadian Northwest and the 
settlement of the territory adjacent to the Company’s lines. Three years 
since, the Soo Line built a_line into the so-called Cuyuna Iron Range, 
located in Aitkin and Crow Wing counties, Minnesota. A dock was built 
at Superior, Wisconsin, to handle ore from this range to Lake vessels. 
The first shipments were made in 1912 and aggregated about three hundred 
thousand tons. This season’s shipments will be approximately one million 
tons and next season, unless the iron industry is seriously disturbed, three 
million tons are expected. It is doubtful if any Iron Range has shown 
a more rapid development. 

The Company has in course of construction at this time, eighty-five miles 
of additional main track extending from Ambrose, N. D., west, which will 
be completed in time to move this season’s crop. Additional mileage at this 
time is not contemplated and will not be until improved financial conditions 
prevail, or the attitude of the public as expressed through its various ave- 
nues of political activities assures more reasonable treatment of transporta- 
tion companies, ; 

Construction of freight terminals in the city of Chicago is progressing 








Octoser 31, 1913. 
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Including Chicago Division (Wisconsin Central) 


satisfactorily and will be completed by January 1, 1914. Funds for the 
construction of this terminal were fully provided at the initiation of the 
— The completed property will be equal, if not superior, to any 
reight terminal of its size in Chicago. 

During the year, at a cost of $240,000.00, this Company acquired twenty- 
four hundred shares of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago, thus placing 
it on a parity with the twelve other lines interested in that Company. The 
Belt Railway Company operates extensive switching lines in the city of 
Chicago. The advantages of thus securing direct connection with the 
numerous industries adjacent to the Belt Company’s tracks are obvious. 

The consistent growth of the Company’s business and the more rigid 
exactions of the public for improved facilities and safety devices require 
from year to year larger expenditures for additions and betterments to 


equipment. Over one million two hundred thousand dollars were expended 
during the year for additions and betterments. Extensive additions at the 
principal shops, located at Shoreham, are in progress. 

By means of an Equipment Trust arrangement aggregating $3,806,657.19, 
issued January Ist, 1913, the equipment was increased to the extent o 
25 Locomotives, 49 Steel Passenger Cars of various classes, 1,700 Freight 
Cars, 300 Ore Cars, 20 Caboose Cave and 200 Ballast Cars. In accordance 
with the Company’s well established policy, its property and equipment has 
been maintained to yield its full cain efficiency. 

General conditions which obtain throughout the Northwest at this time 
seem to assure a Satisfactory tonnage during the current year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. PENNINGTON, 











the property, expansion of its shop facilities and liberal additions to its President. 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1913. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Property Investment: Capital Stock: 
ORM “ss ssavesawceseas ee eee Common ..eeeeeeeeecseeeeeeeeceeeeceees $25,206,800.00 
Equipment ..... nats eae si neice digdinseess's 2OIO NGS 23 PECIOHIER! Lo ceccesiendnies deseueewseKsus 12,603,400.00 
$112,732,372.49 NRUORMEEN cic osataieyae iat ciel eile ae 0 GS wY Ala Salam eels ee eNe $37,810,200.00 
Less Reserve for Accrued Depreciation....... | 1,592,246.03 Mortgage, Bonded and Secured Debt: _ 
First Mortgage M. & P. Ry. Co. 4% Bonds. $286,000.00 i 
ot PEO RR ECCI BCL OS GOT ACO OT $111,140,126.46 Pint Maecenas M. 6 & Mi Ad. By. Co. 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled Companies: ORENGNOR fod Mes wcut cde cxews eickiitaltars -.  8,136,000.00 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Co. Stock.......... $3,658,337.09 First Consolidated Mortgage M. St. P. & } 
St. Paul Union Depot Co. Stock........... 103,600.00 S. S. M. Ry. Co. 4% Bonds............. 54,916,000.00 
Minnesota Transfer Ry. Co. Stock......... 7,000.00 Second Mortgage M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. } 
Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Co. Stock........ 500.00 Co. 4% Bonds stee eect eee ees aware 3,500,000.00 a 
Sault Ste. Marie U. D. Co. Stock......... 50,590.56 Equipment Trust Obligations ........ esses  6,695,000.00 oy 
Central Terminal Ry. Co. Stock......... 900,000.00 ae: 
Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago Capital Stock..... 240,000.00 MEM sa Sraldneecidig alsin dere EGC ONES EERE A HORS 73,533,000.00 
Central Terminal veg cage sore Orn re geen Working Liabilities: 
Minnesota Transfer Ry. Co. Bonds........ ,000. ES aL SE a a oe 
CHES ‘COMB AMNER oo o.os ccisien valves wece es $186,527.18 
SOS OT ICOM IO OA CUO OPER EC ICO Oe trrre 5,158,527.65 2 : 
ee , Audited Vouchers & Wages Unpaid........ 3,863,275.20 
Other Investments: Miscellaneous Accounts Payable........... 264,330.07 
Miscellaneous Investments: Matured Interest and Dividends Unpaid.... 1,308,197.00 
Tri-State Land Cqmpany Stock.......... $25,000.00 aoa | 
Western Express Company Stock........ 50,000.00 RIED alate we ane dios cia eikiena a aia esata al arta. aveurere SACamae ah esis 5,622,329.45 
gh cog & Pend d’Oreille. Ry. Co. alias Aeeneal Lisbitieles Maa Dee: 
TO DONGS cesses eeesacecesccces serene ’ . , 
W. C. Ry. Co. Equipment Contract...... 630,129.60 prema es ee — 
Miscellaneous Stock ......-eeceeeeceees 151.00 BASE SAPENEC SCS R Sie: earsisininisisis 4 sinisisis eee a ita oy 
Ce oT Reed eg ees So oath Sip iPM se rn Ee ee a ee 730,480.60 UN cee ge Obwes Sactetre wads oa Bede eee wbendbeewes 748,506.05 
—" Deferred Credit Items: 
Penne eevee: SD Ga a $213,314.34 
Cath ...scecessececccecsccesesececeeecers $3,357,524.54 Other Deferred Credit Items.............. 90,664.86 
Securities in Treasury: sein 
— Keegy atone M. St. P. & iiieiaiiad as biaikegadbandiedaaliueietiaaes 303,979.20 
. Se BE. Ry; Co, 496 Bonds. os0cc.ces se - 2,691,000. 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Milling Co., ee NE a ss oo a cso oe was sawcewedeses Bi al ania ralha arti arena 14,468,468.22 
D6G., (S96: ORGS 0 60:0<:00500% ROE. 4,700.00 laa 
Village of Alexandria Bonds............. 4,000.00 
Traffic and Car Service Balances due from 
OURCT COMPARIES 0.600 c ciccccececesccn sees 413,041.89 
Net Balances due from Agents and Con- 
WERECUIEN) 5051s so o's.pie eis 6 00010 4196 's/a1e/010'e'en'ae- 1,215,871.40 
Misc. Accounts & Bills Receivable......... 889,481.04 
Material and Supplies: <.66.05.06000sss00% 3,399,180.09 
AN coos h Gio Aik Sa en eR awa eae wala 11,974,798.96 
Accrued Income Not Due: 
Unmatured Dividends ............ Perweoees $111,690.00 
RGDIDEENOE THREEROSE 6.65.5 s55.k'o soe hwo sie wees 12,261.11 
MMOUEN 35.5436 oh ees arg Ga-siaie Ronn OTIC RIE 123,951.11 
Deferred Debit Items: 
Central Terminal Ry. Co...... elaniaicwewians $248,341.07 
Tri-State Land Co.....-.++++++++ seeeeeees 1,530,338.77 CTI Gs ca wsivsisicconsenmacecad eens $132,486,482.92 
Land Sales (Deferred Payments).......... 120,000.00 
Special Deposits for Equipment, etc....... ; 908,934.49 : eli 
Other Deferred Debit Items....... pauniten 51,043.83 Contingent Liabilities: 
WY ORME MEIN 513.6 :0'es io oles. o94 asters rawee 127,544.78 As joint maker with the Central Terminal Railway Com- 
Unextinguished Discount on Securities..... 372,395.20 pany of Illinois of Bonds secured by mortgage on prop- 
erty of the Central Terminal Railway Company......... $ 6,000,000.00 
GEEE snoss seu ate ican PR SS APIA er ee TE 3,358,598.14 4% Leased Line Certificates of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
ena & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, issued in exchange 
Grand! TOteh isi ics cs ecisicie eraid <eatniewa'seia si $132,486,482.92 for Preferred Stock of the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Be ee Company, held therefor ....... MeV ena a aoe esadineied’s $ 11,169,000.00 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT TO JUNE 30, 1913. 

Revenue from Transpertation: Dy “Malenne Fee OO Ale. oc os hoses cecis Geessasnekasiocs - $11,707,346.06 
PE ENO 5 55.5 obits ines vebedsonesecnent $15,330,648.06 Net Corporate Income for the Year Ended June 30, 1913... 5,527,415.48 
i OS oc ckischasbonweeeee 4,564,256.51 es 
Excess Baggage Revenue ................00-- 47,611.80 2 $17,234,761.54 
ee cs env gwiswekachbbheSuebose 370,353.10 Deductions for Year: 

IDR sits oR ps Se cep eeks 370,762.14 7 per cent Dividend on Preferred Stock....... $ 882,238.00 

Other Passenger Train Revenue .............. 2,244.76 7 per cent Dividend on Common Stock........ 1,764,476.00 

No. otis basen se veen venue 57,327.57 Extinguishment of Discount on Bonds and Car 

Special Service Train Revenue............... 8,400.49 AMO TIDE Sa cs aia Ges Seuss cu ob oe eee eee 20,374.34 

Miscellaneous Transportation Revenue......... 18,484.53 Equipment Depreciation Prior to July 1, 1907.. 25,752.91 
Total Revenue from Transportation................... $20,770,088:96 Items Transferred to General Balance Sheet 


Accounts; Premiums on Stock, Discount on 


Revenue from Operations Other than Transportation: Bonds and Charges to Operating Reserve 
’ 














aaa “sanihy iat a See ee eee ee age pers, 0G. ae s <6 5 ods os ace ncees 73,452.07 
eS ey ee eee se 355; a 2 
RE ee a eee oa ee oie SON K 1,427.30 setetihila 
a icc ahehceahehte eee ettedaled cl Resp Balance Credit June 30, 1913......ssecesceeee eeeeee $14,468,468.22 
at ered 7 one rec TRAFFIC AND MILEAGE STATISTICS, AS PER INTERSTATE 
~—-nentlebe pe ee PUNE Ss + se xs yg COMMERCE COMMISSION CLASSIFICATION. 
cub enp des ee cee ed SES SESW bee eee J F 
eS aes ine 1913. 1912, 
Total Revenue from Operations Other than Transporta- Passengers, Passengers, 
Ne cESGEE UKE SEES EA phe Dae Hb SNS CKD EEN SE ESR ws kounn $ 187,998.58 Tonnage, Rates Tonnage, Rates 
SOR EE MRO cos cannes cncseechwsbsee cent ckss 10,466.81 and Revenues. and Revenues. 
_——$—— Passenger Traffic: 
nape SPO HEONOS cn os soni be bss eo sas sees cusses $20,968,554.35 Number of Passengers Carried Earn- 
Operating Expenses: : ime Revenue <...cc.cccwess Se 2,248,502 1,930,486 
Maintenance of Way and Structures.......... $2,292,992.97 Number of Passengers Carried One 
Maintenance of Equipment................-.. 2,603,668.64 PERE “kao keeeieh esse eeu cakes Sees 198,188,238 168,920,156 
RD PUNE. See kins cva bn edsvescccne os seen 357,518.43 Number of Passengers Carried One 
Tremeportation TXpeners ..<5.<00s000s0n0000 6,090,410.90 Mile per Mile of Road............ 67,978 61,635 
RE OEE coon bake nse dence a caneve’s 458,418.33 Average Distance Carried, Miles..... 88.14 87.50 
Total Operating Expenses .............00ceeeeeeeeeeee $11,803,009.27 Total Passenger Revenue ........... $4,564,256.51 $3,872,487.90 
——_——————__ Average Amount Received frem Each 
er en eo. buck veka was eases oosa eee ees $ 9,165,545.08 PORN os 65 kb ak S aeek SS sok beni $2.02991 $2.00597 
INCOME ACCOUNT, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. — Receipts per Passenger per a i 
ee Oe OED 65 oc. on chews ewan pe heen benews wees ax $ 9,165,545.08 T a, ph Tae al S de vee T aches Re tes $. cia 
Outside Operations: ota assenger Service rain ev- 
PEE cau Reincrvanancassvecdesnwetberd $ 442,117.68 WE -Sbiinderrcanvannesecoseeyess $5,355,228.31 $4,592,504.63 
ONS RCE RO OEE ADEE e 293,205.53 Passenger Service Train Revenue per 
se Bible OL UROAN 6c Sosesar sesh sicnn es $1,836.84 $1,675.71 
Net Revenue from Outside Operations................... 148,912.15 Passenger Service Train Revenue per 
; am SMM IE anc goa ekGaie cbse eh oe se $1.44163 $1.31638 
i Ne eo Lees coca each ae sean wens $ 9,314,457.23 Freight Trafic: 
TERROR CONE Cacsbakcn sed cbbtades bene sedadenos denne ee 1,298,967.59 sides 42 Lens Caatad ol Boils 
. Baraing Revenne  ..six0ics5x 0000 7,761,407 6,200,764 
Operating Tncome «2.2.2 ..0200sceccesdccsecccsescess $ 8,015,489.64 Number of Tons Carried One Mile. .2,072,932,191 1,652,831,716 
Other Income: Number of Tons Carried One Mile 
Dividends on Stock Owned...............-.- $ 458,621.00 per Mile of Road............... 711,014 603,085 
RO er NOE 5 nok p ees sevneeseeee seas 148,335.07 . Average Distance Haul of One Ton, 
[i Oe CE 6c nnenned et se ee vcesss 150,133.58 OTE CR NE SET ee ee ore 267.08 266.55 
Rents Receivable .......-.-ss++eeeeeeereeee 69,127.37 Total Freight Revenue ............. $15,330,648.06 $11,934,791.52 
Interest on W. C. Ry. Equipment Contract. . 34,732.51 Average Amount Received for Each 
ee ee ee eee 10,101.66 Te wl WOE ccasaccscsercssses $1.97524 $1.92473 
7 Average Receipts per Ton per Mile.. $.00740 $.00722 
i OE CN Sc kk case esae deeds bane eee sees 871,051.19 Freight Revenue per Mile of Road.. $5,258.40 $4,354.76 
Freight Revenue per Train Mile... $3.11885 $2.85583 
’ Gross Corporate Income...........-.eseeeeeseeeeees $ 8,886,540.83 Tesat Traliic 
a 5 
i Cc te Income: 
ee $2,506,280.00 Operating Revenues ......-...0se00- $20,968,554.35  $16,770,699.79 
Interest on W. C. Ry. Leased Line Certificates 445,824.00 Operating Revenues per Mile of Road $7,192.19 $6,119.28 
Interest on Equipment Notes.............-- 244,095.00 Operating Revenues per Train Mile.. $2.52830 $2.29596 
Rent 1 OF Termimals .. 2.2.06 s00cccrcccssvces 162,926.35 Operating Expenses .........2e00- $11,803,009.27 $9,342,443.87 
enta eee Operating Expenses per Mile of Road $4,048.42 $3,408.86 
i rai i 1.27901 
i a OO lait 359,125.35 Operating Expenses per Train Mile.. $1.42316 $ 
Canad Dedartions rom Genes Corporste ‘Taceme sin Net Operating Revenue............. $9,165,545.08 $7,428,255.92 
J Net Operating Revenue per Mile of 
Net Corporate TORE cnc cdadcsdeescceenssasecscoases $ 5,527,415.48 RE nl eno cea ai $3,143.77 $2,710.42 + 








